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Taking the Bees Ont of the Cellar. 
BY DR. C. C. MILLER. 


Having received a letter from Mr. M. M. Baldridge, 
a partof which is of such general interest, I send it for publi- 
cation, as follows: 


FrreEND MILLER:—My 31 colonies of bees in the cellar 


were taken out to fly, and to remain out, on March 8. It was | 


warm enough on March 7, but there was too much snow on 





the ground. On March 8 I waited till the afternoon, so as to 
have as little snow as possible when the bees would begiu to 
fly. I began at 1 p.m. to carry the bees out, and had them al! 
out by 2:30, They had a very good flight, but a much better 
oneon March 9. It was 54° in the shade at i p.m. March 8, 
and 56° at 2:30. The next day it was up to 64° in shade. I 
am glad to have the bees out-doors now, and that they had 
such a good flight. 

I had one colony out-doors all winter, packt in planer- 
shavings. I rather think it has wintered all right, but the 
bees did not fly therefrom until March 8, and not then until! it 
was over 50» in the shade ! 

As Ido not touch my bees for at least a month or six 
weeks after they are put out to fly, I cannot tell very wel! till 
then how well they have wintered. I may then be able to 
determine whether the packt colony out-doors has wintered 
better than those in the cellar. Iam at present inclined to 
think that a less number of bees have died in that colony 
than in any of the others. My cellar is pretty warm, but none 
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too warm to sult me. The temperature runs from 45° to 60° 
when the bees are in the cellar. It is a small room, parti- 
tioned off from the main cellar, has a board floor, and is lined 
on three sides with boards and leaves. 

My bees were taken to the cellar in November, 1897— 
the 21st, I think. They had a nice flight the day before, when 
the temperature was 66° in the shade. It would have been 
just as well to have left the bees out till about the first of 
December, or later. I like to put bees in late and take them 
out early, as nearly as possible to the first of March. In 1897 ; 
I got them out the latter partof February. It was an ideal 
day for bees to fly, being over 60° in the shade, and no wind. 


I prefer to watch the temperature and other conditions, 
and take out the bees in the daytime, and when they can fly 
at once. To make them do this I use smoke in thecellar. I 
puff some into the entrance of each hive when ready to be 
taken out. This drives the bees back among the combs and 
stirs up the entire colony. Icannowtake thecolony out-doors 
with no danger of stings, and as soon as the bees are on the 
stand they are ready to begin to fly. I want all the bees to fly 
that wish to at once, and I pay no attention to the stand, or 
part of the yard the hives were on in the fall. It matters not 
to me whether the bees get back to their own hives or not. 
There will be no fighting when first put out, and the bees will 
be in the apiary somewhere. If some colonies get more than 
their proper share of the bees this can be remedied six weeks 
or two months later, by simply exchanging strong colonies 
with weak ones. [I find thisthe best way possible to equalize 
an apiary and make all colonies of nearly equal strength. If 
the exchange be made when the bees are flying freely, and 
bringing in honey, there will be no fighting nor no loss of 
queens. Try this plan by and by, as indicated, and satisfy 
yourself. When honey is as cheap as it is to-day, it won’t pay 
to equalize the strength of an apiary by the slow-poke way of 
exchanging combs of brood. Truly yours, 

Kane Co., Ill., March 11. M. M. BALDRIDGE. 


? 

The question as to the rght time to take bees in the cellar, 
and the right time to take them out, is one of great interest 
to Northerners. Mr. Baldridge wants to get his bees in late 
and out early. A strong argument for that is the fact that in 
such case the time of confinement is shorter, and cold and long 
confinement are the two facturs leading to diarrhea. Cold 
alone will not produce diarrhea. Confinement alone will, if 
the confinement be long enough. The more severe the cold 
the shorter the confinement they can bear. So if all other 
things are equal, the later the bees are taken into the cellar 
and the earlier they are taken out the better for the bees. The 
trouble is that other things are not always equal, and you 
don’t know enough ahead to guess how other things will be. 


Quite a number who cellar bees are now advocating tak- 
ing them out earlier than has been generally considered advis- 
able. So many are they, and men of such good repute, that 
I have been led to question whether I may not have been in 
error in keeping mine in so late as I have been in the habit of 
doing, so this year, as an experiment, I have taken out 20 
colonies before the usual time. N. D. West, of New York, 
some of the Canadians, Mr. Baldridge, and others in his 
vicinity, are among the advocates of taking out early. 


First, as to takingin. Mr. Baldridge lives less than 30 
miles from me in a bee-line, and yet I suspect that the lay of 
the land is such that he has a somewhat milder place than I 
to winter bees. He says Nov. 20 gave him a fine flight-day at 
66°. - Only 2° less with me, and my bees also had a fine flight, 
and we both hustled them into the cellar immediately after. 
He says it would have been just as well to have left the bees 
out till about the first of December, or later. Then why didn’t 
he leave them out later? I know that it would have been not 
only ‘‘just as well,” but a good dea] better, to have left them 
out till Dec. 9, for on that day, at 52°, they would have had 
a good flight. Why didn’t I leave them out till that time? 
Just because we didn’t know’ beforehand that they could have 
a flight as late as Dec. 9. Indeed, I drew a long breath of re- 
lief when they had the-flight Nov. 20, for I was justa bit 
afraid they wouldn’t have a flight again before spring. I 
have known such a thing as there being no flight after the 
first of November. 

I am in entire accord with Mr. B. in wanting to put bees 
in late, if by that he means as late as possible and yet let 
them have a flight immediately before cellaring—that is, 
within a day or two. But it’s alwaysa matter of watching 
and guessing. When it begins to seem like settled weather I 
am always uneasy for fear it may stay cold, and I have a 
strong feeling that when cold weather sets in every day they 
are left out is as bad as five day’s confinement in the cellar. 

Suppose, then, they have a good flight Nov. 15. I know 


that they can stand the confinement from that time, and I don’t 











know that they will have a chance for another flight. If Dee. 
10 isa warm day then I’ve given them 25 days unnecessary 
confinement in the cellar, and they would be better without 
it. But-suppose I wait fora flight Dec. 10, and it doesn’; 
come—doesn’t come till spring. Instead of 25 days in the 
cellar they’ve had 25 days out in the cold, which has filleq 
their intestines very much more, and done them vastly more 
harm than if they had been in the cellar. So I'd rather do 
the smaller harm than take the risk of killing outright a num- 
ber of colonies. 

Now, as to taking out. I think I know just when is the 
best time to take bees into the cellar, if I could tell before- 
hand all about the weather, but I’m not so sure about the 
taking out, even if I had a full chart of the weather six 
months ahead. For years I’ve watcht a’ certain soft-maple 
tree for its first blooming. Not time to take out till it blooms, 
and try to judge then what the weather is likely to be. Some. 
times it blooms, or at least partly blooms, and then comes a 
long, cold spell. Nothing so very definite, you see. Watch 
for the maple to bloom, then guess whether the maple knows 
what it’s about. Something like weighing pork by putting it 
on one end of a plank across the fence, balancing with stones 
at the other end, then guessing at the weignt of the stones, 


March 8 Mr. Baldridge took out his bees, there being too 
much snow the day before. If I had put mine out March 8, it 
would have been in a snowbank. ButI got 20 colonies out 
March 14. The question is whether those 20 will be better 
off or worse than the others which remain in the cellar til! 
later. Will the cold weather after they’ve had their flight do 
them as much harm as the longer confinementin the cellar 
will do to the balance? I don’t know. Possibly I can tel! 
something about it after all are out, and possible not. I think 
I’ve never had any spring dwindling when bees were taken 
out late. I have had it when they were taken out early. 

Last year Mr. Baldridge took out the last of February; I 
not till a month later. Mine did well, could hardly have done 
much better if taken out earlier, but then I can’t be sure 
about it. In 1873 mine were taken out Feb. 22. Two sur- 
vived out of 50! Do you wonder I’m shy of taking out early ? 
But they were not strong. Sometimes [ wonder whether 
there may not be quite a difference in locations, even tho not 
many miles apart. Possibly the difference in the shelter of an 
apiary may make a difference. It is also possible that very 
strong colonies are better out early, and weak ones not so 
early. But so long as mine do well when taken out late, I'l! 
go rather slow about pushing them out in the cold till I’ve 
tried it first on a few. C. C. MILLER. 

McHenry Co., Ill., March 15. 
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Suggestions on Rendering Beeswax. 
BY C. P. DADANT. 


It occurs to me that I might give some Indications to 
many of our bee-keepers that would. enable them to render 
their beeswax without that greenish, grayish, grainy residue 
so often found at the bottom of the cakes. I have heard no 
end of assertions made about this residue. One of our bright- 
est bee-keepers assured me that it was propolis; another said 
it was grains of pollen, and that there was a great deal of pol- 
len in all the beeswax that is produced. Gentlemen, it is alla 
mistake. It is beeswax badly rendered, mixt with impurities, 
of course, but spoilt by water. Smell it, taste, burn it, and 
you will make sure of this. 

In the January Review, one of the contributors, speaking 
of beeswax spoilt by water, suggests that this is caused by 
some chemical change. It is not a chemical change, but 
simply a mechanical mixture. Take the white of an egg, 
which is a viscous, ropy, clammy, adhesive substance; beat it 
awhile with a fork, and its condition will change entirely. 
You will then have a light, white foam without adhesiveness 
or viscosity, yet there has not been -any chemical change. 
The whfte of the egg is simply mixt with air and its capillary 
attraction is broken or lessened. Beeswax overheated and 
beaten by steam is in the same fix. Its tenacity is broken, its 
color is changed, and it may be made tocontain as much water 
mixt with it, and yet not actually apparent, that it will lose 
25 per cent. of its weight when returned to its proper condi- 
tion. I once had a half barrel of cappings which had been, 
neglected till midnight, and I tried to render these cappings by 
simply turning a steam-pipe into the barrel among the cap- 
pings. Not an ounce of this made good beeswax till I had re- 
melted it with the sun extractor. Therefore, I strongly 
urge those who render beeswax to heat their wax slowly with 
water, of course, but boil it a little. You can boil beeswax 
till there is nothing left but this fine, grainy residue. 
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Some of our leading bee-keepers seem much occupied with 
the thought that beeswax when rendered is made more tough 
and less fit for foundation because of its becoming mixt with 
propolis. I believe there is nothing in this. Propolis is much 
softer than beeswax at & high temperature. You and I have 
all had our fingers soiled with it when handling the bees in 
warm weather, and if it was mixt with the beeswax in render- 
ing, instead of making it tougher it would make it softer. But 
very little if any of the propolis mixes with the wax when it is 
properly rendered, and what does mix cannot injure it. There 
is much more danger to the wax from the water than from 
anything else, and the water only makes it brittle, and appar- 
ently rotten. I say ‘‘apparently,” for I believe there is no 
such thing as actually rotten beeswax under any conditions. 
oe Hancock Co., Ill. 


The Bee-Space and Size of Hives. 
BY W. 8S. DONER. 


I have been reading the comments on the bee-space as a 
cause of poor wintering, but I must say Ido not agree with, 
those that condemn the bee-space as a bee-killer. If it is the 
bee-space, will Mr. Greiner please tell us if the bee-space was 
pot in 8 and 10 frame Langstroth hives, as they are the poor- 
est hives to keep bees in that I kitow of, for any one that is 
not an expert, as the bees, especially blacks, will put all the 
honey into the surplus department in the summer honey-flow, 
aod if there is not a fall boney-flow along comes the farmer 
and takes all the honey, and leaves the bees to starve (or to 
be killed by the bee-space). The Langstroth shallow-frame 
system of forcing all the honey into the surplus apartment is 
too much like killing the hen to get the egg. 

The farmer wants a hive with as much combas a 12- 
frame Langstroth hive, and with frames not less than 12 
inches deep, and some people that are bee-specialists, myself 
included. I would rather have 20 pounds of honey to a col- 
ony in the spring for results than to have the increase from 
30 pounds fed to them. With me, the large hives give the 
best results for huney. 

Some people will tell you that bees will not put as much 
honey over a frame 12 inches deep as over an 8 inch, but I 
have found that the deep, large hives have the strongest colo- 
nies, and the largest yields of honey. I have 8-frame dove- 
tailed hives, and hives of my own construction that hold the 
equal of 1244 Langstroth frames, and they are in two sec- 
tions, each 74 inches deep, and the hive for a colony I wish 
to winter is 16x16 square by 1444 deep. They are lock- 
jointed at the corners, and have Hoffman self-spacing frames. 
Colonies in the small or 8-frame Langstroth hives stored an 
average of about 60 pounds to the colony ; and the large ones 
about 90 pounds of comb honey a colony. The large colony 
that put up the most has a record of 120 pounds of comb 
honey; and the best 8-frame colony, 80 pounds. 

This county is covered with ex-bee-keepers whose bees 
have starved to death by being bled to death for the last drop 
of honey, as the bees need all the brood apartment in an 8- 
frame hive to rear brood, so up above goes the honey, and if 
the man has an extractor he has the key to the situation. He 
can practically take all the honey, and about four times out of 
five he does not know that he is leaving his bees to starve. 


When properly managed (in a country that has a fall 
honey-flow, as this part of the country usually has), the 10- 
frame Langstroth hive is all right, but the 8-frame takes too 
much watching to suit me. 

Give each colony of bees the equal of 10 Quinby frames, 
and about 40 to 60 pounds of good honey, and you néed have 
uo more fear of the bee-space than you would if they were in 
a box without any bee-space. Plenty of good honey for the 
colony, summer or winter, is better than money at interest— 
{t Is the bee’s bank account, and will pay you every time. 

The apiaries of 8-frame hives in times of prosperity would 
put onein mind of mushroom towns in western Kansas, 
which In time of adversity depart like the passing of a shadow. 
The large hives do not increase the apiary so fast, and it pays 
as it goes along. If the manufacturers of apiarian supplies 
would put out a hive suitable for the farmer, ina few years 
they would be able to sell more hives than they do at present, 
and it would put the bee-business into the hands of the farmer 
\ & more “ stayable” shape. 


Pottawattamle Co., Iowa, Feb. 8. 
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. Every Present Subscriber of the Bee Journal 
Should be an agent for it, and get all others possible to sub- 











Report of the Wisconsin Convention. 
BY N. E. FRANCE. 


The Wisconsin State Bee-Keepers’ Association met in 
Madison Feb. 2, 1898. As the Secretary and Treasurer 
were expected on the noon train, a motion was carried to have 
a social meeting until after dinner. 

The convention was called to order at 1:30 p.m. by Pres. 
F. Wilcox. G. W. Wilson, of Readstown, exhibited a large 
piece of very thin beeswax, rendered by his solar extractor, 
which he described and is so easily handled. 


FOUL BROOD INSPECTOR'S REPORT. 


The State Inspector of apiaries for 1897, N. E. France, 
reported that as it was left to his judgment how best to apply 
the $500 appropriated by the Legislature to be used in sup- . 
pressing foul brood, and finding that no transportation would 
be granted by the railroads, as requested by our State Associa- 
tion and recommended by the Governor, he decided that the 
first thing to do was to buy a quantity of Dr. Howard’s books 
on the history and treatment of foul brood, and to distribute 
them among the Wisconsin bee-keepers as called for. In the 
forepart of the summer the inspector was called upon to visit 
various apiaries of diseased bees, and foundin many places 
the colonies affected with dead brood, much resembling what 
Dr. Howard describes as pickled brood. In some places it 
was quite serious, and seemed to be contagious. In describ- 
ing it the inspector said that this dead brood was mostly con- 
fined to brood either sealed over or about to be sealed; the 


-larval bee was of dark color, head black, hard, and dried to a 


sharp point. The larva was easily drawn from the cell, and 
had a very tough skin from which, on being punctured, a clear 
fluid would run out as thin as water, and free from the smell 
so peculiar to real foul brood; in no case thus affected was 
there any indication of the ropiness found in foul brood. 


In some parts of the State there was lack of fraternal 
love—the owners claiming that their bees were all right, but 
that their neighbors’ bees were diseased, and he was requested 
to call on them and burn up their entire bee-keeping outfit. 
The inspector boarded with bee-keepers when possible, and 
had often secured the use of their teams free of charge, 
thereby saving the using of railroad mileage books, and lessen- 
ing the total expense. He said that as other State officers 
were allowed transportation in the State while on State work, 
this office ought also to be entitled to it. The Governur had 
requested our State Association to present such a petition to 
him, which they did; he endorst it and sent it to the General 
Passenger Agent last May, but he refused to grant the request 
at that time. 

At the close of the above report, a motion was made and 
carried that the Executive Board be a committee to take such 
steps as would be necessary to secure transportation of the 
State inspector of apiaries in Wisconsin. 

A lengthy discussion of foul brood followed. 


SHIPPING COMB HONEY—WHITE CLOVER SEED. 


Ques.—*' What is the best way to ship comb honey ?” Pres. 
Wilcox thought in single cases with lath over the front glass, 
or in quantity lots of six or eight 24-pound cases, crated, with 
convenient handles. 

Mr. France reported having seen white clover seed har- 
vested in Washington and Dodge counties. It is easily saved, 
and is profitable work, one firm last season paying $74,000 
for white clover seed from these two counties. In many parts 
of the State he examined large fields of clover fully as rich in 
seed, which had been allowed to go to waste. 

Mr. Lathrop said that drone-larve are good chicken feed, 
and that if sections were well cleaned as soon as taken from 
the hive, there would be no danger of wax-moths. 

J. Hoffman askt how to get the best results for comb 
honey. Pres. Wilcox replied that one should have abundant 
brood up to the honey-flow, then contract the brood-chamber 
and give supers as occasion demands. 


INCREASING THE DEMAND FOR HONEY. 
Qurs.—‘'' What shall we do to increase the demand for 





scribe for it. See offers on page 206. 


honey ?” ‘Rev. Winter said, ‘‘ Keep talking of the many uses 
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of honey.” H. Lathrop called attention to the great value of 
Dr. Miller’s leaflets, and thought that bee-keepers should set 
the example by using it at home for domestic purposes. Pres. 
Wilcox spoke of having a printed sign, ‘‘ Honey for Sale 
Here ;” another advised bee-keepers not to crowd to large 
city commission houses, but sell direct to consumers. Mr. 
France spoke of having all honey in neat packages, with 
name and address of producer on each package; also to keep 
a book list of those sold to, so that at any time it can be re- 
ferred to. 

The question, ‘* Will honey be affected by moisture after 
being taken from the bees ?” was askt. Several replied from 
experience that it would gather moisture, and if stored in 
damp cellars either comb or extracted would be likely to sour. 

Mr. Lathrop was appointed a committee of one to secure 
reduced freight rates on bees in less than car lots, and report 
at the next meeting. 


SECOND DAY’S PROCEEDINGS. 


The meeting was called to order by the President; the 
minutes of the previous meeting were read, and the Treas- 
urer’s report was given. It was decided that as the Associa- 
tion’s expenses had been paid by Secretary France, al] the 
funds now in the treasury should be turned over to him to pay 
all bills, and apply the balance upon shortage in legislative 
expenses. 

Ques.—‘ Shall our Association make a State honey ex- 
hibit at the Omaha Exposition ?” Mr. France said that he 
had attended the meeting of the Wisconsin Commission at 
Milwaukee, and as there was uo State aid, and ail money 
would have to be raised by subscriptions, he recommended 
that we make no honey exhibit, and that the supply dealers 
take such space as they desire at their own expense. 


QueEs.—‘‘ Should our State Association have semi-annual 
meetings ?” Ans.—No. 
AMALGAMATION OF THE TWO UNIONS. 
QurEs.—‘‘ Should the two Bee-Keepers’ Unions be amalga- 


mated ?” This was answered by resolutions as follows: 


Resolved, That the Wisconsin State Bee-Keepers’ Associa- 
tion do hereby endorse the United States Bee-Keepers’ Union, 
and recommend Wisconsin bee-keepers to send $1.00 to the 
General Manager, Hon. Eugene Secor, of Forest City, lowa, 
for membership in said Union. Be it further 

Resolved, That we will rejoice at the amalgamation of 
the two Unions under one management. 


HONEY ADULTERATION—SWEET CLOVER. 


The adulteration of honey in our markets was discust at 
length, and the new food lawon adulterated honey was read 
by Mr. France. 

The subject of sweet clover came up; with its great worth 
to bee-keepers as a honey-plant, and excellent stock pasture 
if kept cropt close. Mr. France called attention to the wrong 
idea of many bee-keepers as to their lawful rights, many hav- 


‘ing the idea now that they had no right to its free use in the 


highways, whereas, anything in the highway, be it trees, 


“> », Weeds, or anything that is obstructing or hindering in the 
; highway, the authorities having a right to remove for the 


good of the road, but that this law applied: to sweet clovér no 
Jonger as being a noxious weed upon the farm; that a person 
has a right to raise it for his own use. 

QuEs.—'‘‘Is the quality of honey of any given plant 
affected by difference of soil or climate ?” Ans.—Yes. 

The election of officers resulted as follows: President, 
F. Wilcox; Vice-President, J. Hoffman; Secretary, N. E. 
France, of Platteville; Treasurer, H. Lathrop. 


PREVENTING HONEY GRANULATION—FEEDING BEES, ETC. 


The question arose as to how the granulation of honey 
could be prevented, the most satisfactory answer being to 
heat the honey, care being taken not to overheat and discolor 
it, and to use hot water in the outside vessel to prevent the 
honey from burning. 

Qurs.—‘‘ What is the best feeder for the fall feeding of 
bees ?” Ans.—Mr. G. W. Wilson uses a 2-quart basin covered 
with floating screen; others preferred to save during the 
honey-flow some choicest full combs of best sealed honey, and 
when a colony needed feed to exchange for the empty combs 
in the hive. 

QurEs —‘* What is the best direction to face the entrance 
of hives?” Awns.—If to east or south often in the spring the 
sun warms so as to induce the bees out when the weather is 
too cool; it is better to have shade-boards or double-walled 
hives. 
QuEs.—‘* What is the most convenient vehicle in the api- 
ary?” Awns.—Daisy wheelbarrow. N. E. FRANCE, Sec. 
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Report of the Northwestern Bee-Keepers’ Con. 
vention, Held in Chicago, Nov. 10 and 
11, 1897. 


_ REPORTED BY A SPECIAL BEE JOURNAL REPORTER. 





(Continued from page 181.) 
SECOND DAY—AFTERNOON SESSION. 


In the absence of Dr. Miller for a short time, Mr. Whit. 
comb occupied the chair, and read the following question: 


STING OF THE HONEY-BEE. 


**Is the sting of the honey-bee poisonous ?” 

Mr. Whitcomb—No, I do not think that the sting is pois. 
onous. It is the formic acid that is injected into the circula- 
tion that is poisonous. Itis not only poisonousin the circy- 
lation, but in the stomach, and it is the most deadly poison 
known. That isone reason why honey makes some people 
sick. There are people all over the country that cannot take 
any honey. We have made some experiments on that lately, 


, with people wko had never previously been able to eat honey, 


giving them honey in which we knew there was no formic 
acid, and without a single exception they have reported that jt 
failed to make them sick. This honey was taken off by the 
Porter-escape process. But by the old-fashioned robbing pro- 
cess, going to the hives and robbing the bees, the instinct of 
the bee is to save its honey, and in stinging smal! particles fa) 
off on the honey, and that makes people sick. 


Mr. Karch—My wife was stung right on the forehead. 
She said she was feeling very queer, that something. pretty 
near like that happened to her some years before when she 
thought she was overcome by the heat—a sortof sun-stroke, 
and she said, ‘‘I feel just the same as I did that time we 
thought I was sun-struck.” But this was no sun-stroke, it 
was a bee-sting. Another time she was stung on the wrist. 
It wasn’t but a few minutes ti]l she fainted away; it just 
went through her system, starting from where she was stung, 
and turned kind of purple, and she said she could taste it 
when it got to her mouth, a very disagreeable taste. She 
fainted away, and I thought she was dying, and sent for a 
physician as fast as I could, but not finding him at home, we 
aid the best we could, and after awhile this fever past away, 
this heat, this hot wave, and she began to swell some, and 
turned pale and cold, with severe pain in the stomach, appar- 
ently about the same symptoms as poison would cause, and I 
thought she was going to die. Wetried hot baths and warm 
applications, and she got over it. The next day the neigh- 
bor’s wife told me, ‘‘I didn’t say anything to you yesterday, 
bat I thought your wife was about to die. We didn’t expect 
her to live a half hour.” I said, ‘*‘ You needn't have told me, 
that was what I expected.” 

Mr. Heffron—I saw in a French journal awhile ago that a 
man had been stung very largely, had 150 stings around his 
neck atone time; they were extracted afterwards, and the 
injurious effects were prevented by making a plaster of ipe- 
cacuanha powder. They just wet it up with water, and put 
it on around his neck, and it hardly swelled at all, and pro- 
duced no injurious effects. I have used it this summer in per- 
haps a dozen cases. I havn’t guarded myself very much 
against the sting of bees because I learnt I could prevent 
any evil effects. I took a little ipecacuanha powder and wet 
it and put it on the place, whether on my face or on the front 
or on the side of my neck, front or back, as I had been stung 
in = those places. It didn’t swell at all, and I used to swell 
badly. 

M. S. Miller—My father was stung on one of the main 
blood-vessels on the back of the hand. He described the feel- 
ing as if there had been a whole lot of ants starting from that 
point and crawling all over his body. It made him very sick, 
and in about a half hour he had to ‘‘throw up,” probably ip 
20 minutes, and after that he began to get better. The doc- 
tor he had declared he could not have lived over half an hour 
if he had not done that. 

Mr. Heffron—The stings of bees have been kept dried for 
six months, and then have the same effect that they would 
when fresh. So the poison is not something that is not neces- 
sarily connected with what little fluid there may be. 

Mr. Karch—The doctor said of my wife that if it had not 
been for ‘‘ throwing up,” she would have been dead. 

Mr. Smith—I would like to know if it makes any differ- 
ence how the sting is removed. 

Mr. Green—Decid@dly. That is one of the principal 
things in preventing pain and swelling. One should not pioch 


it g nor try to dig it out, but scrape it off as quickly as pos- 
sible. 
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DO BEES HEAR? 


Mr. Whitcomb—I wanted to ask one question: Do bees 
o, how ? 

“a MS Miller—Is it not a recognized factin medical 
science that there is such @ thing as transmitting sound to the 
sense commonly known as hearing outside of the ear, and if 
that is so with man, why not also with bees ? 

Mr. Whitcomb—Four or five years ago, while attending 
a farmer’s institute, Prof. Bruner, of the Nebraska State 
University, made the assertion that bees had no ears and 
could not hear. Nobody over there cares to contradict Prof. 
Bruner very much, but [ did ‘“‘call him down” at once, and 
the Professor qualified it by saying that if they had any means 
of hearing he could not fiad it. Since then I have investigated 
the matter considerably. I am not a scientist, but nobody 
has ever handled bees for any length of time without being 
satisfied they could hear. There is the hum of fear and an- 
ger, and of satisfaction that seem to be understood by every 
bee In the colony at once. If I take a colony of bees in this 
room and make it dark, and scatter the frames here and 
there, the minute the hum of satisfaction has started up on 
the comb where the queen is, they will all leave the other 
frames and go to the queen, going across the floor. And the 
peculiar noise the queen makes, in case of starvation or of 
abject fear, seems to be understood entirely by the bees at 
once. On investigation I have come to this conclusion, 
that bees hear entirely through the nervous. system, the 
uerves coming to the surface along the abdomen of the bees, 
and they operate the same as our ears, and they understand 
that way. The nervous system of the beeis very finely con- 
structed. After a friendly controversy Prof. Bruner has 
agreed with this idea. I say they hear, and hear as distinctly 
as we can through our ears. 


ALFALFA IN _ THE NORTHWEST. 


Pres. Miller then resumed the chair, and read the follow- 
ing question : 

* Will alfalfa stand the winter in the Northwest ?” 

Pres. Miller—There is a field of it about seven miles from 
me (northern [llinois) that has stood for several years. 

Mr. Karch—Some of my neighbors have had it for years, 
and it seems to stand first-rate in that country. 

Mr. Stone—I can’t understand why it is that the Univer- 
sity at Champaign, when they made a test of alfalfa, reported 
that it was a failure in Lilinois, and that it was not a valuable 
plantin this State. I have a small patch of it myself, in the 
neighborhood of Springfield, and it has done very well. [I am 
going to sow more of it. I know a man that has 20 acres of 
it, and he has cut it two or three times a year, and it is very 
fue. I have cut mine four times a year for two summers. 

Pres. Miller—The general understanding is, it doesn’t be- 
long to this climate—won’t do here; yet, if it is anything like 
as good a plant with us as it is elsewhere, it is worth the 
while of the bee-keepers to inquire into it. 

Mr. Stone—I sowed last spring 20 acres of alfalfa with 
my Alsike, with oats, and on one side, finishing up, I sowed 
an acre of alfalfa. 

Pres. Miller—Did you sow alfalfa with the‘oats or alone ? 

Mr. Stone—I sowed it after I sowed the oats. I always 
sow my Oats and cultivate them in well, and then sow the 
alfalfa, and run over it with the drag or some light harrow. J 
‘ow clover seed that way, never sow it without covering it. 
W hen I went over it on the morning of the day I came here, I 
‘ound a very fine stand in the stubble on most of it. For 
Some cause it died out on one end, and I can’t understand 
why, unless it was because the ground was too rich and too 
loose for it to take to the soil. The seed I have in my garden 
4 small patch, probably 10 square rods—I sowed about the 
Ume of sowing red clover, and it was up in about three or four 
days. Red clover sometimes lies for two or three weeks be- 
‘ore you can see itis up. Itis very tender, and I understand 
that everywhere they grow it they have to cut the first crop, 
cut the weeds to keep it from choking out the alfalfa, and 
after that you have no trouble. This year we have had one 
ortwo hogs penned up, and have cut alfalfa every day for 
therm, and with half thecorn that they would eat to keep them 
= they have thrived with that alfalfa till I never saw hogs 

in better condition than they, and they are just as greedy for 
it as anything else you could feed them. 

Pres. Miller-—Turn the hogs on it, or cut it, in summer ? 

Mr. Stone—Cut it. 

. Mr. Whitcomb—You can turn them on it. I brought per- 
i the first stalk of alfalfa that was brought east of Salt 
we in the spring of L877. It is avery hardy plant after 
Sestablisht. The ground, to sow alfalfa, should be pre- 
one as Carefully as though you were going to plant onions, 
' the richest land you have. The most successful growers of 

















it in our State putit in witha plow. Thencoveritin. Get 
it into the moist ground. It won't stand heavy frosts in the 
fall. The best alfalfa growers in our State do not put any 
crop in withit at all. They mow the weeds down. After it 
is establisht there is no trouble about a stand, where there is 
moisture within ten feet of the top. I had trouble last year 
because it was wet all through the spring of the year. This 
year it has done nicely, and we have harvested four crops. It 
is not only an excellent thing for feed while it is fresh, but 
stock eat it with a great relishin the hay. I once opened up 
some bales of alfalfa hay, and found it-was more than half 
sweet clover. The stalks were so large in many cases that 
they had to double them over. I thoughtI was ‘‘ sold,” but 
when I came to feed it I found the stock went for the sweet 
clover first. It is an excellent plant. Instances areon record 
where the roots have been found 30 feet below the svrface. 
But on a lime subsoil, where the lime is near the top, I would 
say itis not a good alfalfa country; but anywhere that you 
have water within ten feet of the top it willdo. It isa little 
peculiar about harvesting. It should be raked up right after 
the mower, and allowed to cure in the shock, and then hauled 
in from there. I regard it as one of the best forage plants 
for all this northwest country. But it is very tender in the 
spring of the year. It cannot stand frosts, and it cannot 
stand too much wetin the spring. I sow 20 to 30 pounds to 
the acre, so that the alfalfa takes the place of weeds as 
quickly as possible. 

Mr. Stone—Wouldn’t it do to cut the hay down when 
there is no dew on it, and then put it up as soon as it is 
withered ? 

Mr. Whitcomb—I am afraid it would be a failure then. I 
did a little of that one year, and it all had to be taken out. 

Mr. Stone—You are sure you didn’t have any dew or 
moisture ? 

Mr. Whitcomb—I am not sure of that. I don’tcure it in 
the windrow, but inthe shock. It cures nicely there. Then 
haul itin. You will not lose the leaves that way, but if you 
allow it to dry onthe surface of the ground there will be no 
leaves left. In Colorado we find hogs are raised and fattened 
alone on alfalfa, and they are good hogs, too. Of course, 
they are not corn-fed hogs. Nothing fattens hogs like corn. 
Horses cah be carried through the winter without a bit of 
grain if you have plenty of alfalfa.hay. There is but one 
thing that I regard better as forage, and that is sorghum. 


Mr. Stone—There is only one thing I don’t like about 
alfalfa—it doesn’t produce much honey here with us, I be- 
lieve. I never can find half a dozen beeson my whole patch 
at onetime. It might be if we had more of it so the bees 
would go to work on it, it might be used, because I find 
millers and other insects working busily on it. 

Mr. Whitcomb—I haven’t been able to get any alfalfa 
honey atall. The nectar in the alfalfa doesn’t seem to have 
any attraction for honey-bees, except where there is nothing 
else for them to work on. Alfalfa honey has no flavor or 
taste. 

Mr. Baxter—One day last July a gentleman said, ‘‘ Your 
bees are making a lot.of honey.” I said, ‘‘ Not now.” He 
replied, ‘‘ My neighbor has a little patch of alfalfa, and they 
are just literally covered with bees.” I never went there to 
examine, but it appears they must have been on it, or else he 
would not have told me so, because he is a man of honesty. 


Mr. Stone—I would like to ask him if he is sure that the 
man was not mistaken. People with us get alfalfa and Alsike 
and sweet clover all mixt up, and don’t know what they are 
talking about. 

Mr. Baxter—If he were not an intelligent German, who 
had seen it growing in the old country, I might have believed 
that he didn’t know. He said he had seen it growing, and 
was sure this was alfalfa. I would say that I have seen fields 
literally white with white clover, and nota bee on it. I have 
seen it when the bees were starving. I have seen the same 
with buckwheat. I have seen the same with heart’s-ease. 
The trouble is we probably did not look at it at the right time. 
You may look at buckwheat about 10 or 11 o'clock and not 
find a bee, but from daylight until that time it was probably 
literally swarming with them. With other plants it depends 
a great deal on the season and atmospheric conditions. 
ALSIKE CLOVER AS A HONEY-PLANT. 

Mr. Karch—How is the Alsike for a honey-plant ? 

Pres. Miller—That is certainly one of the very best honey- 
plants. 

Mr. Whitcomb—I agree with you there. I don’t think we 
have anything better, and nothing better for hay. 

Mr. Stone—I do not believe it ever fails to yield honey. I 
will just state what I learned at the World’s Fair. A man 
there said he kept a dairy at Elgin, and that his cows pro- 
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duced more milk than any other dairy in thecountry. I askt 
him the cause, and he said that he ascribed it to his having 
Alsike clover for pasture. Iaskt himif his cows were nota 
better milking strain than his neighbors’ were. He said no, 
that the same cows were now doing much better than before 
they had Alsike pasture. I then asktif he kept bees, to see 
if there was a motive behind it, and he said he didnot. He 
said his neighbors’ bees just swarmed on it. Ona 10-acre 
strip of Alsike I cut acrop of hay, the second crop came up, 
’ and it was all headed out, and so was the red clover along the 

other part of the meadow; and every day when I would come 
to the field for my milk cows in the evening, they would 
always be on that Alsike clover, and they ate it down 30 
closely, the cows and the sheep together, I was afraid they 
would kill it; and the red clover, to look across it, didn’t 
appear to have been toucht. 

(Concluded next week.) 








CONDUCTED BY 
DR. O. O. MILLER, MARENGO, ILL, 


(Questions may be mailed to the Bee Journal, or to Dr. Miller direct. ] 








Tarred Paper in Honey-House Walls. 


Wijl tarred paper used on the walls.of a honey-house impart 
its tarry odor tothe honey kept therein? Ihave just purchast 
some for that purpose. N. Mex. 


ANSWER.—I think there has been some complaint in that direc- 
tion, but if the paper is put on early this spring, it will probably 
not be troublesome by the time honey is stored init. Ifany one 
has actual experience in the matter, will he please rise ? 


a + me 


Putting Bees Out—Early Feeding. 


My bees are alive yet. How soon had I better move them to 
the summer stands? Will it hurt to examine them now, and take 
out the straw above the brood and put in sections of honey in the 
super to feed them ? Iowa. 


ANSWER.— Unless you are very much afraid the bees will suffer 
for lack of stores, better not open up a hive till weather is warmer, 
say in fruit-bloom. Of course it is better to disturb them than to 
let them starve. But putting on a super to feed them makes a 
good bit of empty room for them to keep warm. On account of 
changing place and losing their bearings, the sooner the bees are 
put on their summer stands the better. 


nD ee 


Transferring to New Combs and Hives. 


I have five colonies of bees in box-hives. I wish to transfer in 
spring to movable-frame hives. Can 1 do away with all contents 
of the old hives after the bees are transferred in the new? My 
reasons are, I want to start my apiary with good, clean material, 
and | think the old combs may be so old as to be unfit for use. All 
five hives are as full of bees as they can hold, and have plenty 
stores left. So far they are doing nicely, and are gathering pollen 
every day that the sun shines, and it is not too cold. La. 


ANSWER.—Yes. Perhaps the most economical way will be to 
wait till the bees swarm, then hive on full sheets of foundation, 
and three weeks later, when all worker-brood has emerged, drive 
out all bees and unite with the swarm, unless you want to increase. 
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Wagon-Rack for Hauling Bees. 


Please describe the wagon-rack you use in hauling your bees to 
and from the out-apiary. ° Micu. 


ANSWER.—My wagon-rack is quite a simple affair. A common 
farm-wagon box rests on heavy springs that are detachable, and I 
can’t tell what the springs are called. It’s a pair I borrowed from 
a fruit-dealer who hauls on it heavy loads of melons, etc., and all 
that’s necessary is to raise up the wagon-box and set the spring on 
the bolster. The wagon-box itself is filled with hives, so the rack 
must be high enough to accommodate that. The width of the 
boards used for the sides and ends of the rack of course determines 
its height. For side pieces use boards long enough to project back 
farther than the end of the wagon-box, for you may as well have 
two or four hives on the rack back of the box. These side pieces 
sit edgewise on the sides of the wagon-box, a board of the same 
width being nailed on the front end. also at the back end, and for 
greater security one at the middle. Short boards 12x6 inches are 
nailed on the sides projecting down on the wagon-box, so there’s 
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no possibility of this frame-work slipping off. Strap or band-iroy 
is nailed on at the joints where the end pieces are nailed to the 
sides, for fear the nails might work loose. Now boards six inches 
wide are nailed across the top to support the hives. These are long 
enough to take two hives, the hives standing back to back, but not 
near enough to touch, the entrances of the hives facing towarg 
each side of the wagon. Nail the first board on the front end, ang 
nail on the front edge of the board a strip % or an inch square to 
prevent the hive slipping forward. Now lay on loosely the seconq 
board about where you think it ought to be. Before putting op 
the second board, nail upon the middle of it, that is about 2: 
inehes from each edge, two strips about %-inch square, these strip, 
not meeting at the middle by perhaps six inches. Lay this secon 
board loosely about where you think it ought to go, and then put 
on two empty hives. Push the board up to place, and that wij 
show you just where — ought to nail it, only it would be too 
tight a fit. so have a little strip of 44-inch to lay beside the hive go 
as to allow 14-inch play. Now fasten the second board and go on 
with the third, and the rest in the same way. only the last board 
will have its strip at one side instead of the middle. 


From end to end is now put on each side a strip perhaps an 
inch‘or more wide, and in the middle a board wide enough to keep 
the backs of the hives from touching. If you are to drive over a 
very rough road, it might be necessary to have the strips that hold 
the hives from sliding off, more than an inch thick. 

The wagon-box I use holds nine eight-frame hives, and the 
rack 22, making 31 hives ataload. This is much less than some 
others haulataload. It would be an easy matter to have made 
my load 42 instead of 31 by making the cross boards longer, so as 
to take three hives abreast instead of two. 
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Getting Increase—Alternating Shallow 
Brood-Chambers. 


1. Which is the best way to increase, from one to about four 
colonies ? 

2. Will the bees rear brood extensively, alternating two six- 
inch deep brood-chambers once in ten days ? Wis. 


ANSWERS.—1. Sometimes there is no ‘ best,’’ only a worst way, 
unless you want to do a lot of feeding. Even with feeding, it’s a 
pretty hard matter to do muchif honey doesn’t yield. With a good 
season there ought not to be much trouble about it. As you can't 
tell for certain what the season will be, it’s a good plan to keep on 
the safe side and work on the nucleus plan as described in the text 
books and in late numbers in this department. 

2. It’s a little doubtful whether you can gain anything by 
alternating. With a good strain of bees and a good queen, you're 
likely to have all the brood reared the bees can care for, if you 
give them combs enough. Breaking up their arrangements by 
alternating the two stories might in some cases induce more brood, 
but it might, as well, make less. 


ec — ———— 


Out-Apiary Questions—Full Shects of Starters in 
Sections—Number of Colonies in an Apiary. 


1. What can I run an apiary of 35 colonies, spring count, for’ 

2. The bees are 4 mile from my apiary. Do you think I can 
run that yard and my own myself ? 

3. Are full sheets of foundation in the sections better than one- 
inch starters ? ; 

4. How many colonies do you think can be kept in one apiary 
in Virginia? » Va. 


ANSWERs.—1. You can run them for extracted or comb, or for 
art of each, or you can run them entirely or pasty for increase. 

The size of the apiary really makes very little difference about it. 

2. If you have sufficient experience there ought to be no trouble 
about your running both apiaries yourself. If the out-apiary 's 
only 14 mile away, however, it would be almost as well to have the 
bees all in the home apiary, and it would be a good deal more 
convenient. 

3. I very much prefer full sheets. 

4. If the location is an average one, probably from 75 to 100. 
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Figwort—-Managing Sunday Swarming. 


1. I would like to know something about Simpson honey-plant 
or figwort—how to grow it, what time to plant it, and what the 
seed costs. Does it kill out in winter? Do early frosts burt it 
Will it grow well on light, sandy soil ? 

2. What would be the best way to manage bees in swarmng- 
time, so that the bee-keeper would not have to do anytbing witb 
them on Snnday, and not lose any swarms ? Mic. 


ANswers.—1. When the interest in figwort was at its height. | 
sent to another State and bought plents enough to set out about ap 
acre, and had probably as nice a plantation of it as was ever see. 
My advice to you, as a friend, is to let it entirely alone and not 

lant a seed of it. I don’t believe it will pay you to fuss with it. 
there is any one who had a plantation of it 10 years ago and bas 


not given it up, I should be glad to hear of it. ot long ago the 
editor of Gleanings said he thought a plant of it might give 4° 
much honey as (I think it was) 10 of sweet clover. And yet be 
does not deny that they have given up growing it—a pretty strong 
proof that it isn’t considered of profit enough to grow. Answer!Dg 
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your questions, however, I should say your quickest way would be 
to set out the plants. If you could see one plant in blossom or seed 
you could then recognize it, and very likely you might find a good 
deal of it growing wild right about you. It seems rather inclined 
to grow in fence-corners and shady places when growing wild, and 
is not inclined to increase rapidly. In such positions it stands the 
winter well, butin the open ground is inclined to winter-kill, at 
least in this locality. I think it will not do so well in sandy as in 
stronger soil, but I may be mistaken about this. Now, if the expe- 
rience of others is different, and they have found figwort worth 
cultivating, by all means let us hear from them, but let it be those 
who have had it under cultivation 10 years or more, as a great 
many, I think, started with it years ago. 

3. One way is to have a queen-trap at the entrance, then take 
a look at the cage Monday morning. 


TT A 


Rearing Queens--Queenless Colonies. 


1. How soon can queens be reared with safety of mating 
with drones ? 

2. Ihave two queenless colonies on top of other strong colo- 
pies with plenty of combs, honey and bees foreach hive. What 
time should I set them off to themselves to rear them a new queen? 
Or would it be best to leave them where they are ? 

My bees have been bringing in ere and honey on warm days 
for some time. Combs were % full of brood Feb. 19. Miss. 


ANswers.—l. When you find drone-brood sealed, you may 
then begin to rear queens, so far as concerns drones being ready. 

2. You don’t say whether these colonies on top have communi- 
cation with colonies below, or are entirely separate. If there is 
communication, probably they are by this time part and parcel of 
the colony below, and may be considered as all one colony. If sep- 
arate and queenless they will not rear a queen, either where the 
are or anywhere else, without having young brood given them. 
you want them to rear a queen 4 giving them brood, you can 
move them at once or leave them till the young queen lays. 


A I 


A Non-Swarming Colony. 


1. Ihave a colony of bees that have not swarmed for 8 years. 
I bought the queen from a breeder in Illinois. During these years 
they have not changed color, which is remarkable, asI am sur- 
rounded by black and bybrid bees. Can it be possible that the 
original queen is still in the hive ? 

2. lam anxious to introduce some of this stock into my other 
colonies. How should I go aboutit and not interfere with my 
honey crop? I have 50 colonies, all at this time in good condition. 
We bave bad a very open winter, very little snow, and just enough 
cold weather to let us fill our ice-houses. VA. 


_  ANswers.—l. I haven’t the slightest idea the same old queen 
is there. It’s probably not so very often a queen lives half that 
time, altho there have been cases recorded where a queen was six 
years old. 

2. Hard to tell just what may be the best way,so much ma 
depend on circumstances. One way may be to have eenet-eolle 
ready, and when a colony swarms cut out all queen-cells in the old 
hive and give a cell of the choice stock. If you want to change the 
queens of the other colonies, you can d> it toward the close of the 
honey harvest without interference. 


EE I 


Increase by Dividing—Dummies—10-Frame Hives 
—Changing from lacks to Italians. 


1. I wish to increase the number of colonies by dividing. They 
are in 8-frame dovetailed hives. Can I successfully make three out 
of one by supplying queens, and have them in good condition when 
clover bloom comes? How would you proceed? How without 
giving queens ? 

2. In using dummies, is it necessary to use chaff or plain 
board? Must the empty space be filled with them or not ? 


3. lam just a beginner and have only afew hives. I have 
thought of changing to 10-frame hives, as I think I would like them 
better. Do you think it advisable in my locality (Trumbull Co.) ? 


4. Would you advise me to change from black to Italian stock? 
My bees are a little mixt, and are hard to handle. They are good 
workers. Are the yellow as good ? OuxIo. 


_ ANSweRs.—l. I’m afraid you're rather wild in your expecta- 
tions. If I could each season make sure of making three colonies 
of each one, taking the entire season for it, without getting a drop 
of honey, { think I'd stop fooling with a honey crop and raise an 
annual cropof bees. Some years I might do it, but other years 
1 couldn’t. But I wouldn’t dream of starting in the spring, the 
best season lever knew, with 30 colonies, and have 90 colonies 
ready for the clover harvest. If I wanted to have the advantage 
of the clover crop, I wouldn’t think of increase until the beginning 
of harvest at the earliest, and I'd study carefully all that’s said in 
the text-books about increasing, and then take the plan that 
seemed best adapted to my circumstances. In any case, I'd keep 
= of my colonies, what might be called fairly strong colonies, 
: oe time. By supplying queens, you would probably do well to 
‘ low the nucleus pian as lately mentioned and described in this 
Cepartment, and you could hasten matters considerably by furnish- 
‘Dg queens, instead of waiting for the bees to rear their own. 





2. Either one will do. It isn't necessary to have the space filled 
solid. For example, if you want to fill the space usually filled by 
two brood-combs, you can havea single dummy measuring 2'¢ 
inches through, or you can have two dummies an inch thick, or 
three dummies of *¢-inch stuff. or a single one of these last will do 
if you’re not afraid the bees will build in the space. 

3. If you don’t expect to give them very much attention, the 
10-frames will be safer for winter, and possibly may be best in any 
case, but I think likely, if you give them closest attention, it may 
—<  g to have the 8-frame hives and use two stories, whenever 
nD ‘ 

4. You will probably find the Italians better workers, and gain 
by the change. 


——nn EE 
Transferring—Putting in Frames of Foundation. 


1. I have two good colonies in box-hives. I would like to trans- 
fer them in the spring into new hives. I also would like to get 
one natural swarm from each. How canI best succeed? How 
would it do to put in full frames of foundation (say five) it being a 
10-frame hive, then after the first swarm comes out place the new 
hive where the old one stood, place the old one in front of the new 
hive, make a bee-pass between each opening, of screen wire, then 
open a hole in the top of the old hive, smoke by spells, and compel 
them to vacate. After smoking down well, take old hive away. 
Would this plan work? If not,tell me why, anda way that is better. 


2. lam putting in two full frames of brood-foundation for all 
my natural swarms this year. Should I put them in together, or 
put an empty frame between them ? 

8. I bave a colony that has been in an old bive for a number of 
years. Last summer it cast two fine swarmsin June. A month 
after it seemed that the old hive had nothing but drones. The first 
of August I killed most of them. What was the cause of so many 
drones? Did the drones come back from the young swarms cast, 
or was the queen dead ? or was it the fault of the old comb in the 
old hive? I introduced a new queen, after which the bees seemed 
to feel better. Is there any use to molest the old comb in that hive 
this spring? The bees are in good condition now. IND. 


Answers.—l, Better leave the bees in the box-hives till they 
swarm, and hive theswarminaframe hive. Set the swarm in 
place of the old hive, putting the old hive beside the swarm. A 
week after swarming set the old hive in a new place. Two weeks 
later transfer the old colony, at which time there will be no chance 
to injure any brood. 

2. Perhaps it will be as well to put an empty one between. 

8. It is possible that there isan unusual amount of drone-comb 
in the hive. Possibly the colony was queenless, and a queenless 
colony will welcome all drones that may come from other colonies. 
If there was never trouble before or since as to a superabundance 
> cat ar the comb is not likely to be at fault, and need not be 

stur a 
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Working for Both Comb and Extracted Honcy. 


Iam thinking of running an out-yard the coming season, and 
would like to work it partly forcomb honey. Do you think the 
following plan would be likely to work: 


Work the colonies for extracted honey until they get well at 
work in the surplus, then place a super of rections filled with foun- 
dation under the extracting-super. Do you think it would be likely 
to cause swarming as much as it would if the sections were placed 
on at first? Would they be likely to complete the extracting-super 
before beginning the sections? Please tell what you think about 
this plan. New YORK. 


ANSWER.—If you use full-sized combs in the extracting-super, 
unless there is a pretty heavy harvest. there would be danger that 
your super of sections would not be finisht in good time. With 
shallow extracting-combs the matter will be helpt. You probably 
would be troubled less with swarming than to put on the sections 
at the start with no extracting-combs. If the extracting-super is 
large and the colony not strong, or the harvest poor, the sections 
would be little workt, and vice versa. 


ee A eee 


The ‘Golden’ Comb-Honey Management. 


What is your opinion of Mr. Golden's method of producing 
comb honey ? Do you think it superior in ~~ degree to the ordi- 
nary method of treating a swarm and the colony it issues from ? 
Should you approve of it, please say what you think of adopting 
the same tactics with colonies that do not swarm. Seems to me if 
it will do under one set of conditions, it ought todo under the 
other. Don’t you think it would result in pollen in the sections ’? 
or is that which a friend tells me true, viz: That when the queen 
is confined the bees cease to carry in pollen; as, during her confine- 
ment, and unlike queens of our own species under like conditions, 
she is producing no progeny that would require feeding. 

South AFRICA. 


ANswER.—I have no experimental knowledge on the subject, 
and could hardly give an opinion that would be of value. But I 
may say that the popular notion that a colony with a caged apeen 
carries in no pollen is somewhat out of the way. If you should see 
the many combs loaded down with pollen that I have seen in such 
cases, you would feel very sure that caging a queen does not stop 
the gathering of pollen, altho it lessens its consumption. 
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NOTE.—The American Bee Journal adopts the Orthography of the following 
Rule, recommended by the joint action of the American Philological ASsso- 
ciation and the Philological Society of England:—Change “d” or “ed” final 
to “t’? when so pronounced, except when the “‘e” affects a preceding sound. 








New Use for Honey-Leaflets.—That bright 
noter and picker of the Canadian Bee Journal, D. W. Heise, 
suggests that instead of the Canadian societies continuing 
bee-journals as premiums to members, they should furnish a 
supply of our honey-leaflets—‘* Honey as Food.” Why not? 
They would help to make an outlet for the honey of the mem- 
bers—the very object desired. 


——————@q@«2 oe ——_— 


Some Original Ideas.—lIn the Southland Queen, 
Mr. Madley is reported as saying you don’t need comb founda- 
tion to secure straight combs if your hives front south, but if 
they front north or east foundation must be given to prevent 
crooked combs. He ‘‘ never saw a bee-tree that the bees went 
in on the north or east side.” Rev. T. C. Thedford says bees 
measure cells when making them by the length of their legs. 
He forgot to say which legs. ‘*Madford” and * Thedley” 
have truly ‘‘ original ideas !” 

a oe 

Plain Sections and Fences.—Editor E. R. 
Root, in Gleanings for March 15, replies as follows to the 
article which appeared on pages 114 and 115, on the no-bee- 
way or plain sections, and fences or cleated-slat separators : 


THAT BuLiInD Epiror.—Some chap in the American Bee 
Journal, referring to my early disapproval and subsequent 
approval of the plain section, accuses me of being blind when 
I want to be blind, and of being able to see when I want to 
see. I take it that this is a polite insinuation that, when it is 


to the interest of our supply trade to recognize the merits of a 
good thing, Iam loudin my praiseof the thing in question; 
and that, when it is not to the interest of the supply business, 
Naughty York, not to put on his name 
I wish I could just catch that fellow without a 


then I am very mum. 
and address ! 


name. I would show him that even he looks through & glass 
darkly, for it is very evident he fails to see that I“have not 
been as naughty as he thinks. However, I will forgive him, 
for, tho not committing himself directly, he apparently thinks 
the plain section and fence a good thirg. 

We want to say that the ‘‘chap” Mr. Root refers to knew 
exactly what he was talking about when he made the accusg. 
tions and insinuations that seem to have opened the eyes of a 
certain ‘* blind editor.” We wouldn’t think of disclosing our 
contributor’s name and address, for no telling what calamity 
might befall him should he ever cross Editor Root’s pathway, 
even if the latter does say he’ll ‘‘ forgive him.” That’s all 
right. He may ‘‘forgive,” but to forget—tnat’s another 
matter. 


ow 
—_-o- 





The California Bee-Keepers’ Exchange, 
—We have received the following regarding the Exchange, 
from a Californian who knows whereof he speaks: 


‘*Mr. Epitror :—I notice that on page 152 you have an 
‘editorial comment’ thatis a trifle misleading in relation to 
the business of the Exchange. The best of our dealers esti- 
mate that the honey crop in this section of the State is about 
200 carloads; the Exchange has handled about 25 car lots; 
therefore, instead of handling one-fourth of the crop, it is 
only one-eighth, which makes quite a difference. 

‘* The time to know how the Exchange is going to succeed 
is after the settlement for the year is made. If the bee- 
keepers have realized as much for the sales as they would 
to have sold to dealers, then there will be no cause for com- 
plaint. But if the net price falls short of that, then look out. 
The Exchange ideais all right, but the trouble just now is 
the lack of confidence in its workings. 

** We do not anticipate much of a honey crop this year, as 
the rains are few and light.” 


— oe 


The Pure Food and Drug Congress was 
held in Washington, D. C., March 2, as per announcement, 
and the United States Bee-Keepers’ Union was represented by 
General Manager Eugene Secor and Rev. Emerson T. Abbott, 
as we have previously mentioned in these columns. In the 
Busy Bee for March, Mr. Abbott gives this report of the 
doings of the Congress: 


THE PURE FOOD CONGRESS. 


There was held in Washington, D. C., beginning March 
2, one of the most important meetings ever convened on this 
continent. Irefer to the National Pure Food and Drug Con- 
gress. It was called together by a local committee made up 
of public-spirited and enterprising gentlemen who live in and 
adjacent to the city of Washington. There was a general re- 
sponse to the call from all over the country, and representa- 
tives of the various industries interested were there from as 
far west as California, and as far east as Maine. 


There were nearly 300 people in attendance, and almost 
every leading productive industry of the land was represented. 
The writer and General Manager Secor went as delegates to 
represent the United States Bee-Keepers’ Union. As there 
was considerable expense attacht to such a long trip, I had 
some doubts at first about the propriety of sending delegates, 
but the moment I reacht Washington and saw the class of 
men there present, and the industries which were represented, 
all doubt was dispelled. One of the leading ideas of our Union 
is to ‘‘ prevent the adulteration of honey,” and more was done 
at Washington in co-operation with other industries in two 
days than we could do in years working alone. What we 
want and need is a National Pure Food Law covering every 
article of human consumption for either food or medicine, and 
we seem now to be in a fair way to get it, and the members of 
the United States Bee-Keepers’ Union can feel that they have 
had a hand in the making of it. 

Your delegates received the fullest recognition on the 
floor of the Congress, and bee-keeping at once took its place 
along by the side of other trades and industries, and was rec- 
ognized as a part of the great movement for pure food and 
common honesty, which is sweeping over the country from 
Maine to California. Mr. Secor was placed on the Committee 
on Credentials, and the writer was made a member of the 
Committee on Permanent Organization, and was subsequently 
elected chairman. Later Mr. Secor was appointed a member 
of the Committee on Resolutions, and myself a member of the 





Legislative Committee of 25 to consider the ** Brosius Bill,” 
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and report to the United States Congress. We were also made 
Vice-Presidents for our respective States. Ido not mention 
these things to bring myself and Mr. Secor into prominence, 
but to let the bee-keepers know that our Union received full 
recognition by the other industries. 

The Congress elected Mr. Blackburn, the present Food 
Commissioner of Ohio (and a gentleman of sterling worth and 
wide experience n pure-food legislation), its permanent Presi- 
dent, and I take pride in saying that as a. member of the Com- 
mittee on Permanent Organization, I had a hand in presenting 
his name to the Congress. He proved to be the right man in 
the right place. 

I have not the space to give a full account of the meeting, 
but will say that the unanimity of sentiment and feeling mani- 
fested by the representatives of the various industries of the 
country on the subject of pure food points to the fact that a 
powerful influence will be brought to bear on the Congress of 
the United States when the Bill comes before it, for its imme- 
diate passage. The reader can help to swell this influence by 
writing to his congressman and the members of the Senate, 
saying that their constituents ask that when the Bill recom- 
mended by the Pure Food Congress comes up for passage that 
they give it their hearty support. 

This is not a political measure, but a movement in the in- 
terest of common honesty and the health and prosperity of 
the people, and all good men and women who believe in fair 
play can unite in urging its passage without regard to their 
political affiliations, or ‘‘ previous condition of servitude,” if 
you please. Do it at once ! EMERSON TAYLOR ABBOTT. 


We believe with Mr. Abbott that the United States Bee- 
Keepers’ Union could not have done a wiser thing than to 
send its delegates to the National Pure Food and Drug Con- 
gress, justasitdiddo. It was a most notable gathering, and 
we understand not only from the foregoing, but from per- 
sonal conversation with Messrs. Secor and Abbott, that they 
as representatives of the bee-keeping industry of this country 
were both honored and appreciated by the Pure Food Con- 
gress. We were glad that the New Union could have so large 
a hand in so important a matter. We trust that the Brosius 

3i11 may soon be past by the United States Congress, and be 
speedily and rigidly enforced. Nothing else could possibly 
aid honey-producers so much as would the enactment and en- 
forcement of such a law. 

ae eS See 


Innovations in Printing.—The American Bee 
Journal has shockt some of the conservatives by its clipt and 
condenst spelling, but it is not alone in innovations. The 
Progressive Bee-Keeper eschews italics and substitutes capi- 
tals, giving an unusual look to the page. The Southland 
Queen and the Pacific Bee Journal think it is all right to 
shorten ‘all right” into ‘‘alright.”” Of course it’s alright. 

4 tS Ee 


Glueing Fence Separators.—Some one raised 
the question as to whether glued fences might rot melt apart 
in the heat of the hive. Mr. T. T. Barrows, of New York, 
has this to say about that point: 

“You need not be afraid to glue your fence separators, 
for if the glue is good they will stay. I have used them glued 
es or 10 years, and they are as good to-day as when first 
made,” 

~-—--——~b em 

The Colorado Convention meets Apri! 13. 
Executive committee meeting the 12th. 
AAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAA AAS 





A New Binder for holding a year’s numbers of the 
American Bee Journal, we propose to mail, postpaid, to every 
subscriber who sends us 20 cents. It is called **The Wood 
Binder,” is patented, and is an entirely new and very simple 
arrangement. Full printed directions accompany each Binder. 
Every reader should get it, and preserve the copies of the Bee 
Journal as fast as they are received. ‘They are invaluable for 


reference, and at the low price of the Binder you can afford to 
get it yearly. 
———__—<¢ ¢ —_______ 


t#™ See “* Bee-Keeper’s Guide” offer on page 205. 
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Farm Bee-Keepine is what Mr. Abbott will hereafter 
call his paper—the Busy Bee. Good change. 


Mr. IsRAEL OVERHOLT, of Ontario, Canada, wrote us 
March 21: ‘* Bees have wintered well in this locality.” 


Dr. C. C. MritueER, located in McHenry Co., Ill., writing 
us March 21, said: 

‘*Finisht taking out bees to-day. Earliest for years. 
Earliest season for many years. Bees are in fine condition.” 


Mr. C. A. Briuines, of Wayne Ov., N. Y., wrote us March 
15: 
‘* My nine colonies wintered on the summer stands have 


come out in good condition—were out in good shape Sunday.” 


Mr. E. P. Ricuarpson, of Salt Lake Co., Utah, when re- 
newing his subscription recently, said: 


‘*The Bee Journal is a good bee-paper, and worth several! 
$ $S more a year than you ask for it. Lots of good information 
in each number.” 


Mr. Joun S. FRAKES, of Perry Co., Ind., tells how he 
appreciates the Bee Journal in the following words : 


‘*T like the Bee Journal very much, and am anxious every 
Thursday evening to see it. I read everything it contains 
with great interest, and when a number fails to reach me I 
am disappointed. I could not well get along without it.” 


Toxsacco-Dust and A. I. Root. Whew, what a combina- 
tion! Wouldn’t have believed it if we hadn’t seen it in 
Gleanings. But the tobacco-dust is not to be smoked or 
chewed, so don’t get excited. It is simply a remedy for 
‘*almost all sorts of noxious insects,” and also *‘ an excellent 
fertilizer.” We wish that all the tobacco grown could be 
turned into dust and used as mentioned, instead of much of it 
being used by people who seem to be anxious to die with 
**tobacco cancers,” *‘ tobacco hearts,” or insanity caused by 
excessive smoking. ‘Tobacco is a most excellent thing—to keep 
out of your mouth. 


Mr. P. E. SHear, of Ulster Co., N. Y., sent 50 cents on 
the Langstroth Monument Fund. We are inclined to think 
that before bee-keepers will be satisfied to let this matter rest, 
they will want to see at least 51,00U put into a monument 
to mark the resting-place of their beloved Langstroth. Why 
wouldn’t it be a good plan for the large manufacturers of 
hives to contribute—oh, say about a couple hundred dollars 
each ? Their prosperous business is practically the result of 
Langstroth’s invention. And as bee-keepers are helping to 
support the manufacturers, indirectly it would be the bee- 
keepers’ tribute to the memory of Langstroth. 





SPELLING ReForM is coming. Gleanings is going to adopt 
it, too—sometime. Here is what Editor Root said recently: 
** But if even half of the printers and publishers would flop 
over, I guarantee you I could adapt myself to the change.” 
That’s a good deal like saying: When even half the people of 
this country have the backbone to vote out the saloon, why, 
I'll be with them. Or, suppose the great Wendell! Phillips 
had said before 1861: ‘' When even half the people are 
ready to strangle slavery, I’!! be ready to help.” Not much; 
but instead he all the time workt to hasten the coming of the 
day when the curse of human slavery should be no more on 
this continent. Say, Editor Root, why not you help lead off 
in some of the grand present-day reforms, as you have led off 
in many advances along the upward way of apiculture ? 


(AAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAA AAA A A Ah hhh hh 





Langstroth on the Honey-Bee, revised by 
The Dadants, is a standard, reliable and thoroughly complete 
work on bee-culture. It contains 520 pages, and is bound 
elegantly. Every reader of the American Bee Journal should 
have a copy of this book, as it answers hundreds of questions 
that arise about bees. We mailit for $1.25, or club it with 
the Bee Journal for a year—both together for only $2.00, 
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BIOGRAPHICAL NOTES. 


F. J. R. DAVENPORT. 








The Progressive Bee-Keeper has kindly loaned us the two 
engravings showing Mr. Davenport and his apiary in this 
number of the American Bee Journal. From that paper for 
November we take the following interesting notes concerning 
our Texas bee-keeping friend: 


F. J. R. Davenport, the subject of this sketch, was born 
March 18, 184, near Beaver Dam, in Ohio county, Ky., 
where he remained until he was about 26 years of age. 

From his earliest youth he has been an admirer of bees 
and bee-hives, for his father, Robert Davenport, who was 
born in Ohio county, Ky., May 16, 18238, has always been an 
enthusiastic admirer of the busy little creatures. The old 
gentleman states that he dropt corn for 10 cents per day, 
when he was only 8 years of age, and earned enough money 
to purchase one colony of bees, and has never been without 
them since. He moved to Texasin 1873, where he stil] re- 














F. J. R. Davenport. 


sides. In the’8O’s he owned and superintended three api- 
aries, consisting of more than 1,000 colonies. In 1883 he 
extracted 22,000 pounds of honey, and, by the way, he in- 
vented his own extracting machine, which answers every pur- 
pose that the patent extractors do. 

From the above it is natural to suppose that the son in- 
herited his enthusiasm for bees from his father. 

In December, 1873, F. J. R. Davenport was married to 
Miss Josie Austin, daughter of Rev. James F. and Crinna 
Austin, of Cool Springs, Ky. In October, 1875, he moved 
with his family to Texas, and for 18 years has resided in Ellis 
county. His education is limited, and he states that while 
his advantages for an education were not very good, he was 
nevertheless favored with better opportunities than he im- 
proved. From childhood, as before stated, he admired bees, 
but his limited finances forbade him making any attempt at 
the business until 1886, when he purchast two colonies. For 
four years he accommodated himself with nail-kegs and rude 
boxes of his own construction, and such other things as were 
inexpensive and possibly convenient. In 1890 he secured his 
first patent hives, and from that time dates his bee-keeping 
on modern methods. He bought books, subscribed for bee- 
journals, and, as fortune favored him, he soon had all of his 
bees transferred to frame hives, and has been improving them 
ever since by introducing good queens of different varieties, 
principally Italians, Cyprians and Holy Lands. He has studied 
the nature and workings of bees, and, together with his ex- 
perience, has acquired quite an efficient knowledge of them. 
He has acquired the art of queen-rearing, and in fact can do 
almost anything with them that any one else can. He mani- 





fests great interest in the bee-keepers’ associations, and at. 
tends the conventions when possibly convenient. His apiary, 
consisting of 176 colonies, is in a shady hackberry grove, ang 
presents an attractive scene. 


Besides being an enthusiastic bee-keeper, Mr. Davenport 
is also a prosperous, energetic farmer. He owns a large far 
of the best quality, black, waxy land, and has it well im- 
proved. He has two windmills with hydrant attachments, 
which convey the water to bis house, garden and lots. He 
also has good stock, Jersey cattle, Berkshire and Poland 
China hogs, and even fine poultry, such as Brahma, Lang. 
shan and Brown Leghorn. To use the expression, ** He lives 
at home, and boards at the same place.” He has almost re- 
tired from farm work, as his bees require most of his time, 
but he superintends everything, and his four industrious boys 
execute his plans. By his industry and managerial qualities, 
together with the assistance of a noble companion, he has 
accumulated an estate valued at $10,000. He and his family 
are members of the Methodist church. He is of quite a jovia) 


disposition, and his avoirdupois tips the beam at 210 pounds. 


May he and his family enjoy many more years of health, 
prosperity and happiness. 




















Five-Sixteenths End-Bars are preferred by their largest 
customers, says Editor Leahy, so hereafter they will make 
them 5-16 instead of 4 thick.—Progressive Bee-Keeper. 


A Superstition in Oldenburg, Germany, is that no swarms 
will leave throughout the following season, and that al! 
swarms will] settle low, if bees are fed before sunrise on Holy 
Thursday. 1SEGeeeee 

Pop-Holes in Section Honey,—Editor Hutchinson thinks 
the whole secret of getting corners in sections all filled out 
without any pop-holes, lies in giving the bees free communica- 
tion on all sides of the section. 

Needs Much Salt.—D. W. Heise thinks that average of 
250 pounds per colony from J. McArthur’s bees, as reported 
in the British Bee Journal, should be taken with a little salt. 
The editor of the Canadian Bee Journal thinks it would better 
be all salt without the dose. 

Laying First on Outside of Comb.—A Stray Straw in 
Gleanings mentioned that frequently, in enlarging the brood- 
nest, the queen first lays on the outer side of a new comb, and 
wondered why. G. M. Doolittle says it’s because on the inner 
side of the comb the cells are largely filled with pollen. 

The Composition of Honey, 
Haenle, is in general as follows: Dextrose (grape sugar, crys- 
tallizable) 42; Levulose (fruit sugar, uncrystallizable) 35; 
Saccharose (cane or beet sugar) 2; total sugar, 79 per cent. 
Water, 20; nitrogenous matter, 10; mineral matter, 0.2; 
phosphoric acid, 0.02. 


according to Dr. Oscar 


Best Way to Ship Comb Honey.—This topic was dis- 
cust at the South Texas Convention, and E. J. Atchley said, 
**Comb honey cans, with large screw-caps, is by far the best 
in this climate.” Do they cut the honey out of the section 
before putting it ip the can, or has the printer of the South- 
land Queen been taking liberties with the report ? 


Effect of Cold on Brood.—Editor Rauschenfels says 
nymphs, larv2® and eggs perish in about an hour if subjected 
to a freezing temperature. Brood subjected to a falling tew- 
perature ceases to eat at 41°, and falls into a lethargic state 
if the temperature continues to fall, which terminates in death 
if the temperature is not raised. 

Better Get Standard Goods.—Fred S. Thorington is askt 
by a correspondent whether the correspondent better get dove- 
tailed hives or some more like the ones he now has. Mr. Thor- 
ington says, ‘‘When goods are ordered, they should be of sowe 
standard patent.” (Quite likely hesaid “pattern,” and Leaby $ 
devil ‘‘ patented ” the word.) ite further says: ‘If hives and 
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supplies are not in general use, that are ordered at the factory, 
there is always an extra charge for setting the machinery; so 
the standard, if not the best, is the cheapest.” Besides, the 
probability is that standard goods have become standard gen- 
erally just because they are the best.— Progressive Bee-Keeper. 


Italian vs. Black Bees.—J. E. Crane started out an 
enthusiast for Italians, but in an experience of years found 
that in some cases blacks were ahead. In Review he says he 
believes that in localities where dark honey abounds, dark 
bees will beat, even if this is true for only part of the season, 
while in sections where clover and linden abounds with rarely 
much dark honey, Italians are the thing. 


sSBeeaeeen 


Preparing for a Dry Year. — Californians seem to be 
rather looking for a year of failure for Jack of rain. J. James, 
in the Pacific Bee Journal, advises saving the expense of 
having to feed a big lot of bees by confining the queen on four 
frames by a division-board with a piece of excluder-zinc 4x6 
inches. Then if the outlook is good next season, take away 
the division-board Feb. 1 and feed freely. 


Wants Some Drones.—Hasty, the Reviewer, thinks the 
workers will not be satisfied without some drones, and it isn’t 
best to cross them in this too sharply, if there’s no drone-comb 
in brood-chamber the queen will lay in sections unless excluder 
or full sheets of foundation in sections are used, neither of 
which he wants to be forced to, so he wants in the two outside 
combs quite a bit more than Doolittle’s 4 to 6 square inches. 


Double Duty on Half Rations.—Editor Bennett, of the 
Pacific Bee Journal, seems to be starting out in good shape to 
meet the failure of the honey harvest, if failure itis. He eats 
only dinner and supper, no tea, coffee, sugar, pie or cake, plain 
food with lots of honey, doing twice the work on half he for- 
merly ate. But Hasty is warned that a novelette wil! start in 
again. Takes an unfair advantage of Hasty by saying a lady 
will write it. 


Numbers of Bees Rather than Colonies seem to be pre- 
ferred by D. W. Heise(Canadian Bee Journal.) In his locality 
a@ man started with 35 weak colonies and got 900 pounds of 
surplus. Two miles from this man another started with 20 
strong colonies and got 2,000 pounds—26 pounds per colony 
in one case, 100 in the other. Such a result might generally 
be expected, altho sometimes a distance of two miles makes a 
big difference in the harvest. , 

Bees Necessary for Growing Crops.—Albert Gale, in 
Agricultural Gazette, as quoted in Australian Bee-Bulletin, 
makes the vigorous assertion that if the native flora are wholly, 
or nearly wholly, cleared from the land to the extent of giving 
insufficient storage for the bees, so as to decimate them to the 
extent of their numerical inability to carry on the necessary 
work of fertilization, *‘ the result will be more disastrous than 
drouths or floods. because our fruit trees, etc., would cease to 
yield their crops.” 


__ No-Bee-Way Section.—The South Texas Convention de- 
cided ‘‘ that the said section was no improvement over the old 
section.” The Southland queen is down on them hard. 
Doesn’t like them—wouldn’t like plain bedsteads without scal- 
lops—honey doesn’t look so well in plain sections and won’t 
sell as well—but wants to hear more about them. Is going to 
make something better than fence-separators—sawed wood- 
separators with perforations seven inches long. Evidently 
fences and plain sections don’t suit that ‘ locality.” 


Space Under Hives. — The question has been askt 
whether the bees are not hindered about getting to the combs 
by having a hive raised. Doolittle says, in Progressive Bee- 
Keeper, that this can make no difference, for the cluster comes 
down to the bottom. That swarming is overcome by raising 
the hive was proved a myth years ago, when there was plenty 
of swarming with all hives raised. After having tried that 
and various other bottom-boards, however, he strongly favors 
the Dr. Miller bottom-board with a shallow side for summer, 
and the other side, two inches deep, for winter. 


as Controlling Swarming at Out-Yards.—The editor of 
tleanings says the question of preventing swarming in out- 
yards run for comb honey is a poser, but he tells how he man- 
aged last year, having few swarms, altho some houey went 
‘nto extracting-combs. All queens were clipt, or entrances 
covered with queen-traps. Toward the swarming season he 





put on asecond story with one or two frames of brood from 
below, filling up with empty combs or frames of foundation, 
After the upper story was pretty well filled with brood or 
honey, in some cases he put a super of sections on top of the 
whole, while in other cases he took off the upper story and put 
two section supers in its place, crowding all the brood possible 
into the lower story, and reserving the frames of honey for 
winter stores or extracting. 


Paint for Hives.—R. ©. Aikin says he has tried paint of 
all colors, and a hive painted straight black was the worst he 
ever had for swarming. Has had many dark red, and thinks 
they get too hot and cause swarming. Prefers light shades. 
Doolittle thinks hives should standin shade from 8:30 to 4:30 
o’clock, in which case color will make no difference. But he 
thinks bees do much the best in hives not painted at all, if the 
hives have single walls. If there’s any good reason for paint 
other than looks, he has never seen it advanced. He wouldn’t 
let any one paint his single-walled hives for $1.00 each. It 
would lose him $2.00 in honey, because it would hinder early 
breeding.—Progressive Bee-Keeping. 


Thinks Hasty Has Fears.—Dr. Miller having said in 
Gleanings that when a new queen was given to a cross colony 
there seemed to be a change in the temper of the bees, so soon, 
that it must have been the presence of the queen that made 
the difference, and Hasty having commented thereon in Re- 
view, the Progressive Bee-Keeper’s Somnambulist thus com- 
ments on Hasty’s comments : 


‘*One more fragment that I espied along the way was this, 
from that Bachelor Hasty, or hasty Bachelor, of the Review: 


*** May it not be that all bees, immediately after re-queen- 
ing, haul in their horns a bit, and feel as if home were hardly 
worth fighting for ?’ 


‘* Now, where did he get that notion? No question of its 
originality ; and if that’s the way he feels, small wonder there’s 
no queen to his establishment.” 


W. L. Coggshall’s Bee-Keeping.—E. R. Root, in Glean- 
ings, tells something of a visit to this man, who, he says, ‘runs 
over 1,000 colonies.” (A wicked friend suggests that they 
can hardly be his own bees, or he wouldn’t stir them all up by 
running over them.) Rapidity of manipulation seems to be 
the order of the day, and stings! A hand-cart holding four 
extracting-supers with an empty super on it is taken to ahive, 
hive-cover removed, quilt lifted a little way, smoke blown 
under, quilt flopt up and down sucking the smoke down into 
the hive; when %¢ the bees have gone down the first frame is 
lifted from super, shaken in front of hive, and if any bees are 
left on the comb, a sweep or two of Coggshall’s broom removes 
them, then the remaining frames are shaken into the super. 
When the super is emptied it is not pried off the hive, but jerkt 
or kickt off, making the bees mad, of course, but they take 
the stings and save the time. Then a second, third and fourth 
hive is visited, and the load taken to the extractor. The 
editor, while looking on, kept poking his hands deeper into his 
pockets, and the stings kept going deeper in his clothes, but 
the men workt away as if it was an every-day matter to work 
in a cloud of stings. 

Two Bad Men—Too Bad.—‘‘So shines a good deed in a 
naughty world,” runs the quotation, but that very shining 
makes the shiner a conspicuous target for the evil-minded. 
Just because this Boiler shows such startling originality in the 
items given in this department, thus giving to the world ideas 
that otherwise never would have been born, D. W. Heise, of 
the Canadian Bee Journal, and Hasty, of the Bee-Keepers’ Re- 
view—a man that has to eat 12 ounces of honey a day to keep 
him sweet—with fiendish malignity sorely wound the tender 
feelings of the Boiler. The Kanuck gets mad and calls names 
because some choice morsel he was gloating over is scoopt and 
brought to light in a weekly, some two or three weeks ahead 
of its intended advent in amonthly. But say, Heise, what’s a 
body to do when he’s overloaded with original ideas ? Would 
you have him hold on to them and “ bust his biler ?” 


Instead of standing off at an admiring distance, Hasty has 
the audacity to come close up and measure his own little 
height, saying he is ‘‘ getting jealous.” Yet he seems to have 
sense enough left to fear he will be accused of egotism, as he 
expresses it, ‘“‘for even putting my [his} head up that high.” 
The idea of such a man as Hasty, who can never clearly ex- 
press what he has to say, and whose style is so dull that it 
must be a second-hand affair that some one has thrown away, 
comparing his prosy platitudes with the brilliant scintillations 





of this deponent! Perish the thought! 
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Sweet ; Clover | 


And Several Other Clover Seeds. 


We bave made arrangements so that we can 
furnish seed of several of the Clovers by 
freight or express, at the following prices, 
cash with order’ 


5b 10b 25b 50b 
Sweet Clover (white). .60 81.00 82.25 84.00 
Alsike Clover........ -70 1.256 3.00 5.75 
White Clover......... 80 1.40 3.00 5.00 
Alfalfa Clover........ 44 100 2,25 4.00 
Crimson Clover....... 90 2.00 3.50 


Prices subject to ‘market changes. 


Add 25 cents to your order, for cartage. if 
wanted by freight. 


Your orders are solicited. 


GEORGE W. YORK & Co. 
CHICAGo, ILL. 


Southern Home 
of the Honey-Bee 


Is now ready for your orders for QUEENS of 
either 3 or 5 Banded Italians and Steel 
Gr-y Carniolans. More than 300 Tested 
Queens to begin with. Untested, either race, 
75 cts, each; June and until October 50 cents 
each. Tested $1.00 each. Good Breeders, $2 
euch. Straight 5-Banded or “ Faultless”’ 
Queens, $5.00 each. satisfaction guaranteed. 


GEO. W. HUFSTEDLER, 
Successor to Hufstedler Bros., 
3Atf BEEVILLE, Bee Co, TEX. 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 


*, HONEY-EXTRACTOR 
Muth 5 Square Glass Jars. 


Root’s Goods at Root’s Prices. 


BrEE-KEEPERS’ SUPPLIES in general,etc etc, 
Send for our new catalog. 

Practical Hints” will be mai ed for 10c. 
in stamps. Apply to— 


Chas. F. Muth & Son, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 


OUR PRICE are =e canes 
ing the new © i else 
Champion Chafl-Hive 


with dovetailed body and supers, 

and a full line of other Supplies, 

and we are selling them CHEAP. 

postal sant for a price-list may save 
ou $ 

. K. H. SCHMIDT & CO., 

Box 187 SHEBOYGAN, WIS. 


Flease mention Bee Journal when writing. 














= IF YOU WANT THE 


BEE-BOOK 


That covers the whole Apicultural Field more 





completel - any other published, send 
$1.25 to Prof. A. J. Cook, Claremont, Calif., 
for bis 


Bee-Keeper’s Guide. 


Liberal Discounts to the Trade. 


PATENT WIRED COMB FOUNDATION 


Has No Sag in Brood-Frames 


Thin Flat-Bottom Foundation 
Has No Fishbone in the Surplus Honey. 


Being the cleanest is usually workec 
the quickest of any Foundation made 


J. A. VAN DEUSEN, 
Sole Manufacturer 
Sprout Brook Montgomery Co. N. ¥. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 
BEE-KEEPERS ! etd y der h gy a 4 


J. M. Jenkins, Wetumpka, Ala. 











Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 
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DR. PEIRO, 
CENTRAL Music HALL, CHICAGO, 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing, 
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Favorable Weather for Bees. 
Plums and peaches are in bloom. The 
weather is very favorable for the bees. 


JouN M. Ryan. 
Marshall Co., Ala., March 19. 


-—_ 


Did Nothing Last Year. 


Bees did nothing here last year. I had to 
feed to keep them through the winter. 
C. R. GARDNER. 
King Co., Wash., March 16. 











- 


Had a Good Flight. 


My bees have wintered well so far. I 
have 34 colonies, and they all bad a good 
flight the other day. JNO. HERBERT. 

Kane Co., Ill., Feb. 12. 





Severe Winter for Bees. 


Our bees have had quite a hard time here, 
as the winter so far was exceptionally 
severe, with norain to speak of. If rain 
will not set in soon and plentiful, we are 
sure to go through another season worse 
than last. P. A. SIo.t. 

Sonoma Co., Calif., Jan. 31. 


— -_—_——-_-.- - —~ 


Had to Feed for Winter. 


Last year I got a fraction over 50 pounds 
of honey per colony, but I had to feed for 
winter about 70 pounds of sugar, without 
cooking. This I did the latter part of Octo- 


ber and the first of November. The bees 
are doing well on it. I have 15 colonies. 
A. J. MILEY. 


Rockbridge Co., Va., Feb. 14. 





An Old Subscriber. 


Having the ‘Old Reliable’? from No. 1, 
Vol. I, to the present, I -have not yet found 
the place to say ‘‘stop,’’ and probably 
will not while .1 am able to hear the hum of 
the busy bees. I have 16 volumes bound, 
and probably would bave had more bound 
volumes had not Mr. Newman given one 
volumes in ‘*‘ blanket form.”’ 

Warren Co., Pa. W. J. Davis, 1st. 





Foul Brood Treatment in England. 


In my report of Mr. Cowan's address be- 
fore the California Bee-Keepers’ Associa- 
tion, publisht on page 85, the idea might be 
conveyed that the bee-keeper in England, 
in treating foul brood, resorted in all cases 
to extermination. The discussion at the 
meeting had a tendency to that effect, and 
the error might have crept in from that 


source. To place the matter right. I will 
quote from the ‘British Bee-Keepers’ 
Guide,’ the English method of treatment: 


‘If the colony is weak, destruction of 
bees, combs, frames and quilts, together 
with thorough disinfection of hives, is far 
the best course to pursue. We thus destroy 
the spores and remove the source of infec- 
tion. If, on the contrary, the colony be 
strong in bees the latter may be preserved 
by making an artificial swarm of them. 
They are then confined in a straw skep and 
fed on syrup medicated with napthol beta. 
The frames, combs, and quilts, must be 
burned, and the hives disinfected by being 
either steamed or scrubbed with boiling 
water and soap; then painted over with a 
solution of carbolic acid (one part of Cal- 
vert’s No. 5 to two parts of water); when 
the smell has disappeared the solution is 
ready for use. The bees are kept confined 
to the skep for 48 hours, by which time all 
honey they may havetaken with them will 
have been consumed, and such of the bees 
as are diseased will have died off. Those 
remaining are shaken from the skep intoa 
clean frame hive furnisht with six frames 








COMB FOUNDATION sna" iecan. 
Working Wax ‘ico fortisn A Specialty, 
Hives, Sections, and a full line of Supplies. 
The best of everything. Write for Catalog, 


with prices, and samples of Foundation and 
Sections. 


BEESWAX always wanted for cash or 


‘race: GUS DITTMER, 
AUGUSTA, WIS, 


ONE MAN WITH THE 


UNION COMBINATION 


Can do the work of four 
men using hand tools, in 
Ripping, Cutting-off, Mi- 
tring, Rabbeting, Groov- 
ing. Gaining, Dadoing, 
Edging-up. Jointing Stuff, 
ete. Full Lineof Foot and 
Hand Power Machinery. 
Sold on Trial. Catalogue Free, 


SENECA FALLS MFG. CO., 
46 Water St SENEOA FALLS. N. Y. 


Basswood Honey "Sex 


We have a limited number of barrels 
of very best Basswood Extrac- 
ted Honey, weighing NET about 250 Ibs. 
which we are offering at 6 cents per lb. 
f.o. b. Chicago. Dv you want a barrel 
or so of it? If so, address, with the cash, 


GEORGE W. YORE & CO., 
CHICAGO, ILLS. 


READY TO MAIL © 


My 40-page Catalog of my Specialties. and 
Root’s Goods at their prices. I carrya 
full line of BeE-KEEPERS’ SUPPLIES, and can 
ship promptly. Catalog Free. 


GEO. E. HILTON, Fremont, Mich. 


RST PRIZE WINNERS 

pu 1898 mammary, j Mammoth Poultry 

Something cutively ne new, telis all about 

ultry, how to be a winner, how to MAKE 

MONEY Contains beautiful lithogra; | 

place of fois tn in mn natural colors. Send 
e or 


postage. Bee o N BANSTORT: tis. 


44A26t Please mention the Bee Journal 


UEENS Untested, after April 1, 1; Tested 
$1.50; Select Tested, 82. Jm ported 
queens, direct from Italy, $5 each. The best 
of stock, either Gold-n or Leather Colored. 
Write for price-list. HUFFINE & DAVIS, 
Ooltewah, Tenn 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 


- Root & Co’s Goods 
Catalog Free + tor Micsour! and other points, 
to be had at factory prices from John Nebel 


& Son, High Hill, Missouri. 9Atf 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 


PAID FOR 


Cash Beeswax 


For all the Good, Pure Yellow 
Beeswax delivered to our office til! 
further notice, we will pay 26 cents per 
pound, CASH. Nocommission. Nowif 
you want Cash, promptly, for your 
Beeswax, send it on at once. Impure 
wax not taken at any price. Address as 
follows, very plainly, 


GEO. W. YORK & CO. 
118 Michigan st., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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tted with full sheets of comb foundation, 

a are fed with medicated syrup a few 
days longer. The skep used as their tem- 
porary home must then be burned. All 
such work as is here desgribed, should be 
done in the evening, when the bees have 
ceast flying for the day, to avoid chance of 
robbing.” rs 

Recipe for napthol beta solution: ‘‘ Nap- 
thol beta was introduced after exhaustive 
experiments by Dr. Loret, and subsequent 
experience here has proved its efficacy. To 
make the solution proceed as follows: 

‘“ For convenience of measuring, procure 
from a chemist an 8-ounce bottle, markt 
with 16 divisions of half an ounce. Thus 
each division will be equal to one table- 
spoonful. Put an ounce napthol beta into 
the bottle and half fill with pure methylated 
spirit. Shake until the crytals are dis- 
solved. Then add spirit until the ee 
reaches the 14th line on the bottle. e 
solution is then ready for use. Each divi- 
sion will contain one tablespoonful, which 
is just the right quantity for 10 pounds of 
sugar. The solution should be stirred into 
the syrup while the latter is hot.” ; 

Los Angeles Co., Calif. J. H. Martin. 





Favorable Winter for Bees. 


The winter has been favorable for bees. 
As the fall honey was ‘‘nixy”’ on account 
of severe drouth, bees went into winter un- 
der unfavorable conditions, no young bees 
having been reared to anount to anything. 

The Bee Journal meets my approval. 
always read the editorial page first. 

Cass Co., Mo., Feb. 17. W. D. Horr. 


Report for 1897. 


My report for the year 1897 is 7,000 
pounds of comb honey of good quality from 
60 colonies, spring count, increast to 100. 
December 101 put 50colonies into the cel- 
lar, leaving 10 on the summer stands. I 
bad to move my bees out Feb. 10, as they 
commenced to spot the hive inside. I have 
bad bees eight years. I always put them in 
arow and cover them with straw, so it is 
dark for them. C. W. ANDERSON. 

Bureau Co., Ill., Feb. 15. 








Honey Crop Prospect Fine. 


The prospect now is fine for a pa 
pe he bees are at work on the peac 
and plum bloom, turnips, mustard, etc. 


Icould get along, I think, without the 
Bee Journal, now that I knowa little about 
bee-keeping, but it would be like the Irish- 
man who had a coat made, and when he 
went for it, he found the sleeves sowed to 
the pocket-holes. The maker askt him ‘if 
it would do.” ‘ Yes,’ replied the Irish- 
man, ‘‘but it’s a poor do.’”’ I could do with- 
out the Bee Journal, but it would be “a 
poor do.”’ M. V. Estas. 

DeKalb Co., Ga., March 19. 





Mild Winter—Wintering Well. 


We here in northeastern Pennsylvania 
have had a very mild winter so far, only a 
little snow, and about two weeks of real 
cold weather. Last week my bees were 
flying strong everyday. There are 65 col- 
onies all on the summer stands, ani every 
one alive yet. I expect to move my entire 
apiary sometime between now and April 1, 
about }¢ mile to a No.1 place for bees, a 
southeast slope where the morning sun 
strikes them better. We have lots of young 
white clover yet, and the prospects are 
good for another crop this year. 

Pau. WHITEBREAD. 

Luzerne Co., Pa., Feb. 15. 





New York State Association. 


In pursuance of a call issued by a commit- 
tee from several bee-keepers’ societies, ask- 
ing that delegates be sent to Geneva, N. Y., 
March 16, to organize a State bee-keepers’ 
&*sociantion, the representatives from the 
different local societies met and decided to 
organize a society to be called ‘“‘The New 








TPA tl ar 


TREE PLANTING 


may be a way to wealth or a waste of money—depends 
on the kind of trees. Ail trees, plants, vines, from the Reid 
Nurseries are No. 1 stock, true to name. You gain by buying 
now. Prices were never so low. Write for illustrated cata- 

logue, suggestions, estimates. 
dite Eldorado Blackberry for profit. 


4 REID'S NURSERIES, Bridgeport, Ohio. 









Try Star Strawberry, 














FINE FOUNDATION 
AND TONS OF Ir. 


Working Wax into Founda- 
tion a Specialty. 








Listen! Take my Advice and Buy 
soe OUF Bee-SUpplies ze 


I DEFY 


OF August Weiss | snes 


Foundation 


Millions of Sections — Polisht on both Sides !! 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED on a full line of Supplies. Send for a Catalogue and 
be your own judge. Wax wanted at 26 cents cash, or 28 cents in trade, delivered to me. 


AUGUST WEISS, Hortonville, Wisconsin. 








g goods from & railroad ge 
ting a direct through-freight rate, thus cutting the freight in half, 
we have establisht a branch bouse at 1730 South 123th St.. Omaha, 
Neb., where we will keep a comatets line of all Apiarian ye 
the same as we do at Higginsvill 
goods, we believe most bee-keepers in the West are already 
acquainted. but to those who are not, we will say that our goods 
are par excellent. Polisht, snowy-white Sections, beautiful straw- 


Ho, for Omaha! 


A§ we have many customers in the Northwest. and believing 
they will appreciate the low freight rates obtained by purchas- 
in 


center nearer to them than we are, get- 


e,Mo. With the quality of our 


colored transparent Foundation, improved Smokers and Honey Extractors, and all other first- 
clas sgoods, are what we sell. Kind and courteous treatment and bonorable dealing our motto. 
On these bases, we solicit an order, feeling sure that if we sell you one bill of goods you will be 


our customer in the future. 


PROGRESSIVE BEE-KEEPER, 50c per year. “Amateur Bee-Keeper,” 25c. Both for 65c., 
postpaid. Sampie copy of the PROGRESSIVE free. and a beautiful Catalog for the asking. 


Address. Leahy Manufacturing Company, T75'south Tath %t., Omaha, Neb. 





GOLDEN BEAUTIES... 


Three-band Italian Queens reared from 
Root’s stock. Golden Queens, from the 
best selected stock, Untested, 50 cents; 
Tested. 75 cents. rniolan Queens at 
same price. 


E. Y. TERRAL & CO., 


Cameron, Texas. 
12Atf Mention the American Bee Journal. 


BEES | Florida Italian QUEENS! 


Tested Queens, $1.00 each; Untested, 50c. 
2-Frame Nucleus of Bees with good Queen 82. 
Prompt and satisfactory dealing. 

Address, E. L. CARBRINGTON, 
11Atf De Funiak Springs, Fla. 











Bee - Hives, Sections, Shipping- 
Sammie bm Be by bee- 


keepers. Orders filled peer: 
Send for catalog. MINNESOTA BEE- 
KEEPERS’ SUPPLY MFG. 00., Nicollet 
island, Minneapolis, Minn. 





BEES, HONEY, MONEY 


Queens for Business, 
Supplies at Bottom Prices, 


*“ Bee-Keeping for Beginners,”’ price 50 cents, 
imparts the instruction. Price-List free. 


J.P. H. BROWN, Augusta, Ga. 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 


FREE FOR A MONTH. 


If you are interested in sheep in any war 
you — ators oe be —— ae 
and only weekly shee r pu 

the United States. oo? 


WOOL MARKETS AND SHEEP » © »* 


has a hobby which is the sheep breeder and 
his industry, first foremost and all the 
time. Are x interested? Write to-day 
Wool Markets & Sheep, - <= Chicago 








Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 





The Bee-Keeper’sGuide 


This 15th and latest edition of Prof. Cook’s 
magnificent book of 460 pages,in neat and 
substantial cloth binding, we propose to give 
away to our present subscribers, for the work 
of getting NEw subscribers for the American 
Bee Journal. 


A description of the book here is quite un- 
necessary—it is simply the most complete sci- 
entific and practical bee-book published to- 
day. ze lustrated, and all written in the 
most fascinating style, The author is also 
too well-known to the whole bee-world to re- 
quire any introduction. No bee-keeper is 

ully qautpged. or his library complete, with- 
ont “* THE BEeE-KEEPER’S GUIDE.” 


| Given For 2 New Subscribers. 


The following offer is made to PRESENT sub- 
scribers only, and no premium is also given 
to the two new subscribers—simply the Bee 
Journal for one year: 

Send us Two New Subscribers to the Bee 
Journal (with 82.00), and we will mail you a 
copy of Prof. Cook’s book FREE as a premi- 
um. Prof. Cook’s book alone sent for $1.25, 
or we club it with tne Bee Journal fora year 
—both together for only 81.75. But surely 
anybody can get only 2 new subscribers to 
the Bee Journal for a year, and thus get the 
boo’ asa premium. Let everybody try for it’ 
Will you have one ? 





GEORGE W. YORE & CO., 118 Michigan St., Chicago, Ill. 
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York State Association of Bee-Keepers’ 
Societies.”’ 

The following officers were elected for the 
ensuing year: W. F. Marks, President; F. 
S. Emns, Vice-President; and H. 8. Howe, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 

The next meeting will be held at Geneva, 
N. Y., the second Wednesday in January, 
1899. 

The active members are to be delegates 
from the county societtes,, but any bee- 
keeper will be made welcome at the meet- 
ings. Harry S. Hows, Sec- Treas. 





YS —“— 


Utah.—The Utah State Bee-Keepers’ Asso- 
¢ ation will hold its semi-aunual convention 
in the City and County ey a = A Lake 
City, April 5, 1898, at 10 a.m. Fe ya 
gram in the interest of sae teowatent wil 
presented. It is very desirable to have all 
parts ot the State represented. Among other 
things to be considered is the transportation 
and marketing of our products, and also the 
adoption of the best plan to represent our 
btate at the Trans-Mississippi Exposition, and 
to get our new foul vrood law into actiye op- 
eration. Every bee-keeper should be inter- 
ested in these matters. All are cordially in- 
vited. In case there may be any tbat cannot 
atiend, we would be pleased to have their 
address, and have them send in questions on 
general topics. Several members of the 
Association have desired us to again call the 
attention of our bee-keepers to the Langs- 
troth monument fund. Any who feel able 
should throw in their mite to mark the last 
resting-place of this the greatest of all Ameri- 
can bee-keepers. No one willfeelasif it was 
labor in vain, who takes a fraternal interest 
in this desirable object. 

JOuN B. Faaa. Sec., East Mill Creek, Utah. 

E. 8. LOvEsy, Fres., salt Lake City, Utah. 


WHAT 


Part of a wagon wears out 
first? The wheels, of course. 
Ww ‘hy not buy wheels that 
an’t wear out 
When a man buys the 


ELECTRIC 
WHEELS 


he always has good wheels on 
his wagon. They can’t Rot, 
‘arp or become Loose; no 
re-setting of tires; they fit any 
wagon. We also make wheels 
tofitanything wearing wheels 
§ Send for — and pri-es. 


Box 16 Quincey, Ills. 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 


RUMELY 
ENIGINES 


Supply the maximum of power 
at the minimum of cost 
for fuel. time, attention and repairs. The fire 
box is surrounded with water, hence they are 
quick steamers, The fire box is so constructed 
and of convenient size to afford - 
fect combustion of all fuel 
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Traction Engine is from 8 to 20 h.p. 
Has Perfect Traction, isa 
Good Puller, Fast Traveler, 


Easy Steamer, 
More about it and our Portable, Semi- Portable, 
Simple and Compound Engines, Threshers, Horse 
Powers, Saw Mills, etc., in our new catalogue. It’s 


FREE-—Send for it. 
M.RUMELY CO., LAPORTE, IND. 





Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 








A ood Bicycle Free 


Now, then} young men and young 
ladies, also boys and girls, take advan- 
tage of this offer and get a- Whee! 
(A THOROUGHLY GOOD ONE) with 
alittle work. To increase our circula- 
tion we have made arrangements with a 
first-class concern in this city to furnish 
us with their well-known 


ALAMO WHEELS 


at a price which enables us to > aie one FREE as a premium for sending us 
50 New Subscriptions to the Bee Journal at $1.00 each. You can send 
them in as taken, and when your list of 50 is complete, we will ship your beautiful 
wheel, freight paid, to your nearest depot. This wheel retails in the ordinary way 
at $50. OO—and it concerns nobody but ourselves how we managed to get in on the 
inside cut price. For 40 Subscriptions we will ship a Juvenile of the same make. 
Below we give specifications: 
Frame—Shelby Seamless Tubing. 1% Main Frame. 
Crown—Oval (drop forged.) Handle Bars “Steel or wood, drop or upturn; cork grips. Wheels 
—8inch. Pedals—rattrap. Rims—best elm. Tires—Morgan & Wright or Vim. Spokes— 
selected piano wire. Bearings—Tool steel (turned by experts.) Gear—6¢ to 80. Saddle—leather 
(rubber or felt neck.) Weight—23 to 25 pounds. lor—black, maroon, wane striped. Special 
color by arrangement. Furnishings—Tool bag. oiler. wrench, air pump, e 


adies’ model built on same lines with — aoa difference between am, such as rubber 
pedals, etc. 


Addre 
GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 1is Michigan St., CHICAGO, ILL. 
(@” If you preter to buy for cash, send us $35 for the wheel. 


We want - 


ww Our 1898 eae ww 


(= Send us your name and address and we will take pleasure in mailing you a copy 


G. B. LEWIS CO., WATERTOWN, WIS. 


Special Agent for the Southwest— 


E. T. ABBOTT, St. Joseph, Mo. 


Mr. Abbott sells our Hives and Sections at factory prices. 


jiecloaiciogiag 





Connections—Steel (selected.) Fork 








PRICES OF BINGHAM PERFECT 


Bee-Smokers and Honey-Knives! 


—— Engine (largest smoker made) 4-in. stove. Doz. $13.00; each, by mail, $1. S 


Ceipaacesscenecootaqpeeneeatebeste 34 in. stove. Doz 9.00; 
| FRE re re 3-in. stove. Doz. 6.50; = i 0 
BRE Piss. 6vevccccceveccsctsescenmantal 23¢-in. stove. Doz. 5.00; os 90 
EEE dibecatescotacessscenbebisemeunons 2-in. stove. Doz. 4.75; « .70 
Little Wonder ( —— 10 sono dh heaps — Doz. 4.50; ” 0 
a -Knife ° Doz. 6.00; - 80 


ham Smokers have all the new improvements. 
or Rul e, look up its record and pedigree. 
FIFTEEN YEARS FOR A DOLLAR; ONE-HALF CENT FOR A MONTH. 

Dear Sir:—Have used the Conqueror 15 years. I was aang g pleased with its 
workings, but thinking 1 would need a new one this summer, | write for a circa- 
lar. Ido not think the 4inch Smoke — too large. 

January 27, 197. W. H. EAGERTY, Cuba, Kansas. 

Mr. Bingham, Dear Sir:—Please send per mail a 4-inch Smoke Engine. I have 
one of your ET it is too small in time “ trouble. 

February 21, 1898 . F. SEWARD, Riverside, Calif. 


9ADt T. F. INGHAM, Farwell, Michigan. 


Before buying a Smoker 





< PAT. 1879, 


Bingham & Hethering- 
ton Uncapping- 


Sea IKK 
Page & Lyon Mfg. Co, New London, 


Wisconsin, 


Operates two sawmills that cut, annually, eight million feet of lumber, thus 
securing the best lumber at the lowest price for the manufacture of 


Bee-Keepers’ Supplies. 


They have alsoone One of the Largest Factories and the latest 
and most-improved machinery for the manufacture of 


Bee-Hives, Sections, Etc., 
that there is in the State. The material is cut from$patterns, by machinery, 
and is absolutely accurate. For Sections, the clearest and whitest 
Basswood is used, and they are polisht on both sides. Nearness to Pine 
and Basswood forests, and possession of milis and factory equipt with best 
machinery, all combine to enable thia firm to furnish the 


Best Goods at the Lowest Prices. 


Send for Circular and see the Prices on a Full Line of Supplies. 
Please mention the American Bee Journal. 
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Two Special Offers. 


As explained in former ads., publishers 
can afford to put forth extra efforts in 
securing new subscribers ; as the major- 
ity remain, once they become subscribers 
toa good journal. It is from this point 
of view that I make the following offers: 


To any one not a 
subscriber to the Re- 
view who will send 
me $1.50, I will send 
the Review one year 
and a fine, TESTED 
Italian Queen. Pur- 
chasers may have 
either the bright, 

olden strain, or the 


Offer No. 1. 


To any one not @ 
subscriber to the Re- 
view who will send 
me $3.00. I will send 
the Keview for 1898 
and 1,000 strictly 
firstclass, snow-white 
one-piece Sections. 
After accepting this 
offer if any one wish- 


es to buy more sec- ark leather-colored 
tions, | will furnish | reared from imported 
them at the following | mothers. After ac- 


cepting this offer, if 
any one wishes more 
queens, they will be 
furnisht at the fol- 


prices: 1.000, 82.75; 
2.000 for $5.25; 3,000 
for %7.50; 5,000 for 
$1200. Sections will 


be shipt from: any | lowing prices: Single 
of the following ueen, 90 cta.; 3 for 
points: Flint, Mich.; 2.65; 6 for 85.00; 12 


or more at 75c each. 
Orders will be filled 
Higginsville, Mo., or | in rotation, and safe 
Omaba, Neb, arrival guaranteed. 

Unless otherwise ordered subscriptions 
will begin with the January issue; and 
the December, 1897, number will also 
be sent, free. 

If you are not acquainted with the Re- 
view, and wish to see it before subscrib- 
ing, send 10 cents for three late but dif- 
ferent issues, and the 10 cents may 
apply on any subscription sent in during 
1898. W. Z. HUTCHINSON, 
Fiint, Mica. 


MAAR AAA AA RAAAR 
Wire FENCE 


With our Duplex Automatic 
Machine can make a gen- 
t-Proof fence, and 

Horse- 


uine 
~—a is also high 
ana Buli-strong 
fom. Hog fence for 12c, 162 A ROD 
and a Stock or Chicken fence for 18¢ # rod. Plain, Coiled 
Spring and Barbed wire to farmers at wholesale prices. Catalogue Free. 


KITSELMAN BROTHERS, Box138 . Ridgeville, Indiana, 


Chicago, Ill.; Medina, 
O.; Jamestown, N.Y.; 
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Please mention the Bee Journal. 


Excelsior Incubator 
and Brooder Cheap su. 


200 eggs capacity. Good as new. Used 
for only two hatches. Everything com- 
plete. Will sell it for 
TWENTY DOLLARS, half the cost price. 
Address, P. « DUNN 
River Forest, Cook Co., Ill. 











“Fixin’ Fences’’ 


every spring is needless. No “top rails’’ to lay up, 


od heed to chase down the lane after every storm if 
age Fence is used. Send for ‘‘spring styles’’ 
and prices. See our ad. in next issue. 


PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., Adrian, Mich, 





Texas Queens mn 


Best honey-gathering strain in America. 


Tested, $1.50, Untested. $1.00. Write for a 
Circular, 


*TA26E 


J.D. GIVENS, Lisbon, Tex. 
Please mention the Bee Journal. 











HONEY and BEESWAX 


MARKET QUOTATIONS. 


BaP R AES OPP ERAEN PN a PN I NPs Nel eles ed ese eal Weal Wt Wat 


©, Mar. 23.—Very little demand 
for boney in the comb, the season being about 
over for its sale in any quantity beyond a case 
or so at a time, many retailers refusing to 
carry it in stock owing tosales being infre- 
quent. Prices askt are 10c for best grade of 
white, 8@9c for No. 1 or fair grade of white; 
ambers, 7@8c; dark, same. apantaes, 5@6c 
white; amber, 4@5c; and 4c for dark and 
buckwheat. Beeswax, 27c. 

R. A. Burwett & Co. 


Detroit, March 22.— Fancy white is 
lower and now quoted at llc. No. 1, 9@10c; 
fancy dark, 7@8c; No. 1 dark. 6@7c. Ex- 
tracted, white, 5@6c; dark. 4@5c. Beeswax 
in demand at 26@27c. ; 

here is considerable dark and undesirable 

honey on commission now, and some of it will 

be carried over to another season. 
M. H,. Hunt. 

Kansas City, March 21.—Fancy white 
1 lbs., 9@10c; No. 1, white, 9c; amber, 8@9c. 
Extracted, white, 5@5%c; umber, 4@4%c; 
dark,4c. Beeswax. 20@22c. 

Supply of comb honey is large: demand fair. 

0. 0, CLemMons & Co. 


Minneapolis. Mar 18.—Honey much more 
encouraging. Fancy white clover comb is 
selling here now at 10%@1l1l%c. Not advisa- 
ble to ship darker than amber. Extrac- 
ved fancy white clover, 54@6c; amber, 5c; 
dark, 4@4%ce. 

Outlook for honey much more encouraging. 

8. H. Haut & Co. 


Cincinnati, Mar. 21.—Demand fair for ex- 
tracted. with insufficient supplies. Prices 
range from 4@6c, according to quality. De- 
mand for comb is slow at 10@l3sc for best 
white. Beeswax in emcee at 20@25c 
for good to choice ye low. 

Cuas. fF. MutH & Son, 


Indianapolis, March 24.—Fancy white, 
11 to 13c.; No 1, 10 to llc.; fancy amber, 9 to 
10c. Extracted, white.5 to 6c. Beeswax, 25 
to 27c. Market appears to be well supplied 
and sales are rather slow for this time of the 
year. This is especially true of the amber 
and dark grades of comb honey. Beeswax is 
in good demand. WALTER 8. POUDER. 


San Prancisco, Mar, 16.—White comb. 8@ 
9%c; amber 5@tc; extracted, white, 4%@5ic; 
light amber, 44%@4%c. Beeswax, 24@27c 

he firm tone last noted as prevailing in the 
market for extracted honey continues to be 
experienced, with lignt stocks of all grades. 
The same condition is reported as existing in 
the East andin Europe. Comb honey is still 
in more than ample supply for current re- 
quirements. having to depend wholly on local 
customs, 


Milwaukee, March 8. — Fancy, 11 to 
12c.; ANo 1,10 to Llc.; No. 1,10 to 10%¢c.; 
No. 2, 9 to 10c.; amber and dark,7 to 8c. Ex- 
tracted, in barrels, kegs and cans, white, 5 to 
6c.: dark, 4% to 5c, eeswax, 25 to 27c. 

We are able to report an improved demand 
for fancy honey during the past few days, 
while the medium grades have also sold bet- 
ter, yet the surest sale is on the Best. The 
supply continues equal to the demand, but 
the fancy grades are not in as good supply as 
the low and medium, which goes to prove that 
the fancy sells best—and the values better 

A. V. Bisnorp & Co. 


Buffalo, March 11.— There is a good 
demand for strictly fancy 1-pound comb. at 
10 to llc.; other grades, however, range from 
9 to 7c., and even 6c. when poor enough. 
Quite an amount of honey can be sold at this 
range. Extracted ranges from 4 to 6c., with 
a moderate demand. BATTERSON & Co. 


New York, Feb. 9.— There has been 
a fair demand for comb honey of late, and we 
are gradually eg our stock. Fancy 
white is scarce and finding ready sale at 10 to 
lic.; off grades white and amber. 8 to 9c.; 
mixt and buckwheat, 6c. Extracted is in 
fair demand—California white, 5%c; light 
amber, 5c.; white clover and basswood, 4% to 
5c.; buckwheat. 4c.; Southern, 50c. a galion. 
Beeswax is steady at 26 to 27c. 


Cleveland. Feb. 22,— Fancy white. 
12 to 13c.: No. 1, 11 to 12c.; No. 1 amber, 
9 to 10c. Extracted. white, 6 to 6%c.; amber. 
4to5c. Beeswax, 22 to 25c. 

A. B. WiLtiaAMs & Co. 


St. Louis, Feb. 9.—Fancy white comb. 
10 to lic.; No. 1. 10c.; amber, 9 to 10c.; dark, 
8to 9c. Extracted, white,5% to 6c.; amber, 
5 to5%ec.; dark, 4 to4%ec. Beeswax. 20 to 22c. 

Westcott Com. Co. 





“1 Given as Bounties 
4 to purchasersofthe 
improved Danz, 
Hives and Sections 
B See schedule in my 
bee-book ‘Facts 
About Bees." Tells 
how to produce honey that sells for the most 
money, Free for 2cin stamps. Address 
HE A. I. ROOT CO., Medina, Ohio, 
or F. DANZENBAKER, Box 466, Washington, D. C. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 


PAPER, illus’ 
POULTRY cam yee co, Pests, 
e. 


ultry book free to yearly subscribe 
Book alone 10 cts. ( ntalegue of poultry 
-e books free, Poultry Advocate,Syracuse,N.Y 


10 A6t Please mention the Bee Journal. 


Queens, Bees and Bee-Keepers’ Supplies 


Tested Queens in April and May, $1.00. Un- 
tested, 75c. Choice Breeders, either three or 
five-banded Italians, at $2.00. Choice Im- 
ported Breeders. 85.00. Satisfaction guaran- 
teed. Send for Price-List to 


F. A. CROWELL, 
GRANGER, MINN. 


SEE THAT WINK ! 


Xo Bee - Supplies! Roor’s 
Goons at Root’s Prices. 
= Pouder’s Honey - Jars, 
< and every thing used by 
bee-keepers. Prompt ser- 
vice, low freight rate. Cat- 
tree. sie het s. Ponder, 
) ve., 
“Woo Doves a INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA. 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 


TAKE THE BIG FOUR! 


Prize-Winning Golden Italian Queens. 
Best Seed Corn in Ohio. 
Seed Potatoes at living prices. 
Choice Plymouth Roc Zs. 
Catalogue Free. 
J. F. MICHAEL, Greenville, Ohio. 


11Dtf Please mention the Bee Journal. 
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Simple, Perfect, 


Self- Regulat- 

: fing. Thousands in successful 

| ‘ Hare a - ade. 
GEO. i: sT AML. 


44A26t Please mention the Bee Journal. 














EE - KEEPERS’ SUPPLIES! 
Largest and Best equipt 
Factory in the 


SOUTH-WEST. 


Send for Catalog. 
FRED A. DALTON, 
1A26t Wacker, Vernon Co., Mo. 


C, B. BANKSTON 


Is Rearing Queens 
im Cameron ‘lexas, 
And requests bee-keepers in the United States 
to write him with an order for a GOLDEN 
QUEEN—Untested, 50c; Tested, 75c. We 
breed the 3 and 5-banded Italians, and Silver 
Gray Carniolans. 
Safe Arrival 
13Até£ qGiuaranteed. 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 











Don’t Miss Your Train. 


All passenger trains on Nickel Plate 
Road now arrive and depart from Van 
Buren Street Station, near Clark Street, 
Chicago. Lowest rates to all points East. 
Solid trains to New York. City ticket 
office, 111 Adams Street. Telephone 
Main 3359. 13A2 (6) 
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Talk about 
wns COMD Foundation 


WE can now furnish the very best that can 
be made from pure wax. Yur New Pro- 
cess of Milling enables us to surpass the 
previous efforts of ourselves and others in the 
manufacture of Comb Foundation. 


It is always Pure and Sweet. 
It is the kind that does not sag. 
It is the kind you want. 


lf you once try it you will bave no other. 
Samples furnisht FREE. Large illustrated 
Catalog of all kinds of 


Bee-Keepers’ Supplies, 


And acopy of the American Bee-Keeper, sent 
upon application. Address, 


THE W. T. FALCONER MFG. CO., 


JAMESTOWN, N. Y. 


NEW YO RK, | the city, 
105 Park Place, | the street, 


I. J. STRINGHAM, 


is the man 
Who is prepared to ship you, on short no- 
tice, amythimg in the apiarian line. 


Are YOU the man who wants to buy ? 


(Gs Send for Catalog, anyway. 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 


CARLOADS 


- 4 Of Bee-Hives, Sections, Ship- 















ping-Cases. Comb Foundation, 
and Everything used in the 
Bee-Industry. 

We want the name and ad- 
dress of every Bee-Keeper in 
! America. We supply Deal- 

ers as well as consumers. We 
have Dry Kiln, Improved Machinery, 40,000 
feet of floor space, and all modern appliances. 
We make prompt shipment. 
Write for Catalogs, Quotations, etc. 


Inter-State Manufacturing Co., 


HUDSON, St. Croix Co., WIS. 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing, 


The A. lL. Reot Co.’s Hoods Wholesale. 


Hetail. 


Including their discounts for Goods wanted 

for use another season. It will poy Zou to 

send mo list of Goods wanted. MW. H. HUNT 
h for Beeswax. BELL BRANCH, MICH. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing, 


1 ARISE 


T° SAY to the readers 
of the 
BEE JOURNAL that 


DOOLITTLE 


has concluded to sel! 
—BKES and QUEENS— 
tn their season, during 
1898, at the following 
prices : 

One Colony of Italians 
on 9 Gallup es, in 
light shipping-box $600 
Five Colonies..... 25 
Ten Colonies...... 4 
1 untested queen. 

6 queens 
12 “ “ 


1 

1 tested een... $ 
“ eens. 

1 select tested queen 
Baxc “ Queens 4 00 
Select tested queen, previous season’s rearing.. 3 00 
Bxtra Selected for breeding, THE VERY BEST.. 5 00 
About a Pound of BEES in a Two-frame Nucleus, 
with any Queen, $2.00 extra. 
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g@ Circular free, giving full particulars regard- 
ing the Bees and 


class of Queens. 
Address 


G. M. DOOLITTLE, 


11A25t BORODINO, Onon. Co., N. Y. 
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21st 
Year 


Dadant’s Foundation. 


* 


Why Does It Sell So Well? 


Because it has always given better satisfaction than any other. 
Because IN 21 WEARS there have not been any complaints, but thou- 
sands of compliments. 


We Guarantee Satisfaction. 


What more can anybody do? Beauty, Purity, Firmmess, No Sag- 
ging. No Loss. PATENT WEED PROCESS SHEETING. 








{= Send Name for Our Catalog, Samples of Foundation and Veil Material. 
sell the best VEILS, cotton or silk. 


BEE-KEEPERS’ SUPPLIES OF ALL KINDS. 


LANGSTROTH ON THE HONEY-BEE, Revised. 
The Classic in Bee-Culture—Price, $1.25, by mail. 


> 


CHAS. DADANT & SON, 


HAMILTON, Hancock Co., ILL. 


We 








Please mention the Am. Bee Journal. 


OUR MOTTO—** Well Manufactured Stock ! Quick Shipments !” 


SECTIONS, SHIPPING-GASES, 


on AP 


BEE-KEEPERS’ SUPPLIES. 


We make a specialty of making the very best Sections on the market. 
The BASSWOOD in this part of Wisconsin is acknowledged by all to be the 
best for making the One-Piece Honey-Sections—selected, young, and 
thrifty timber is used. 
ts Write for Illustrated Catalog and Price-List FREE. 


MARSHFIELD MFG. CO., Marshfield, Wis. 


Please mention the American Bee Journal when writing. 








On 1896 Style Hives. 


In order to make room for stock of New Goods at our Chicago Branch, we 
offer the following list of 1896 Hives at these reduced prices to close out quick : 


5 10 20 
15 He. SB .... .aicad Otrame: <i 2: 3.735.45 $5.00 $9.00 $17.00 
ve ae SR Pe eA ee yt ee 5.00 9.00 17.00 
15 No. 1E, P. W..... 6 Sica ceed Seek 4.00 7.00 13.00 
75 No. 1, se ; ee ee oy Oe ee 5.00 9.00 17.00 
ly Oe Ee Ree OF vind, ander a» Ole 5.00 9.00 17.00 
See eee O  ealeastecwe 6.00 11.00 21.00 
to 2 Ole... .. von, oe Ms Fis eeee 4.00 7.00 13.00 
, > RE. pa Sine Ot Ska ee eee 5.00 9.00 17.00 
SO Rea: 68. ....5. ss TR. ccs .sdinoasen 5.50 10.00 19.00 
SO We..O..... eens Me SSs5 Bid moun 6.50 12.00 23.00 
25 Townsend SGctson-FEOGGS, .'.. 5 on cc 6 i0.6:0-0-0-c-cciceee U0 ecceas 50 cts. each. 
13 Wakeman & Crocker Section-Presses.................... $1.00 ‘* 


Note.—The{1896 No. 5 Hives include a honey-board as well as foundation start- 
ers, and the No. 5E have these omitted. The No. 6 have the D section-case 
arrangement, complete with sections and starters; and the No. 6E the sare, 
without the sections and starters. 


Better order at once if you want any of the above list. 
are exactly as well made in every way as our later hives. 


All are bargains, for they 
Address, 


THE A. I. ROOT CO. 


118 Michigan Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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